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a 
THE LAST OF THE IRON HEARTS. 


. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TALES OF THE NORTH-WEST.’ 


Ir is an ungrateful task to write an Indian tale as it should 
be written; and, what is more, the man is notin America who 
can do it; or, if he be, he has not yet made his appearance 
in print. So the brave and unfortunate race, so deeply wrong- 
ed by our fathers and oursel vc Ss, pass away, and no data are 
left to posterity by which to uaderstand their character, save 


the dull records of incompetent or onesided chroniclers, and the | 


vague speculations of hasty travellers, most of whom are 

() A 7 ; - 
about as much entitled to credit as Captain Hall. We are not 
going into a dissertation, but beg leave to assure our readers 
that the Indian is not the ferocious brute of Hubbard and 
Mather, or the brilliant, romantic, half-french, talt-Celtic 
Mohegan and Yemasse created by Symmes and Cooper. 
How can men, however talented, describe what they never 
saw ? 


A plum-pudding cannot be made without plumbs, or a story, | 


now-a-days, Without a sprinkling of what tools call love and 
wise men folly. Our tale, theretore, shall have a little of the 
fashionable spice. . 

Once upon atime there lived, among the Yanktons of the 
far north-west, an aimazon, who, whatever mischief was done 
by her eyes, certainly inilicted literal wounds with her hands. 
Such things have been before; we read of Clorinda, Camilla, 
and Marphisa in ancient days, and are assured by Tyrone 
Power that the modern Iris women assist their husbands in 
faction fighlings, each arined with a stone tied up in the foot of 
astocking. How much more likely, then, that such characters 
should sometimes be found among a people to whom reiine- 
ment is utterly unknown, with whoin animal bravery is the 
highest moral attribute, and whose first lisped sounds are war 
and battle. ‘The Pentiiselea in question was the daughter of 
atremendous warrior, who never had fewer than three scalps 
drying in the smoke of his lodge ata time, and she had stood 
side by side in fight with her fatner, and loaded one of his two 
guns before she was fifteen yearsold. More; onthe same oc- 
casion she right valiantly knocked two wounded men in the 
head with her own (alas! not fuir) hands,after the fray was 
over. From that tine she renounced tie avocations, and 
sometimes the garb, of her sex. She rocked no cradle, her 
back bore no burthen, her hand planted no corn, dressed no 
robe, and wrought no moccasin. She reined the stecd, wielded 
the lance, and drew the bow instead. She accompanied war 


and hunting parties, and sat in the councils of men and in | 


both situations her merit was cordially acknowledged. For 
allthis she was especiaily qualified. ‘The daughter of a giant, 
she exceeded the stature oi her sex; trained to incessant exer- 
cise, she was quite equal to the fatigues of war. In council, 
taciturnity is the prime merit of an indian who has nothing to 
say, and, strange as it may scem, slle was able to hold her 
peace. : 
The main spring of this woman’s character was ambition. 
Conscious of powers interior to these of few men, she saw her- 
self doomed to be an Indian wife, that is, an inferior being, a 
mere drudge, a bearer of burthens, a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, the slave of an interior, and the victim of 
his caprice. The proud and haughty soul she inherited 
from her father revolted at a lot suv abject, and she pos- 
sessed the only qualities which could raise her above , 
namely, physical strength and determined courage, active and 
passive. 
The Fleet Foot (we will not inflict on our readers the ses- 
uipedalian torture of an Indian name) became the hate of 
the women of her tribe and the admiration of its men. For 
envy, petty malice, end calumny she cared nothing. She 
heard her name the subject of rude praise, her deeds the themes 
ot rude song, her wisdom the admiration of the old, and her 
beauty the discourse of the young. She was eminently beau- 
tiful, that is,if a form cast in a gigantic mould of perfect sym- 
metry and very regular and very dark features, can be said to 
make awoman so. Before she was twenty she was wooed by 
half the males of the tribe who had any pretensions to rank 
aniong its men, but to none of them would she incline her ear, 
gravely or seriously. ‘I'o have married would have been to 
lose her rank, to become the Paria we have described an In- 
lan wife to be. Tiaerefure she scoffed at their proposals and 
teturned their presents. If they came to whine their love- 
fick ditties before her door, she broke their heads with their 
°wn three-holed flutes; and if they persisted, she shot their 
>: Pregheagaryy Nevertheless, so much was she annoyed, 
po ~% was obliged to find an expedient to prevent the nuis- 
once and tor ever. 
=~ tribe have a ceremony, or rather had it (for it has for 
na ay been obsolete,) of particular intere 
8 females, 


|priate religious rites and dances, the unmarried women! 
; advanced, one at a time, into the centre of the assembled multi- 
, tude, and challenged each and all who knew any thing against | 
; her maiden fame todeclare it. Were it his betrothed, any one | 
| having such knowledge was held bound in honor to proclaim | 
‘it without reservation. It may therefore be supposed that | 
/many took no part in the rite, and its manifest inconveniences | 
have caused it to be discontinued. H 
; The Fleet Foot stepped into the circle,drew up her com-| 
‘manding form to its full height,and with mingled pride and | 
| dignity addressed the crowd: 1 have been for these six years,’ | 
ishe said, ‘a woman set apart from women. In plain and} 
‘forest, in peace and war, in village and camp, my intercourse | 
jhas been wholly with men. The clear river is ruffled by the 
least breath; the snow is sullied by the pressure ef the lightest 
jfoot. Let him breathe on the stream of my life, and trample 


| . 
}on the snow of my character who can!? 


| 
There was a breathless silence, but noone spoke. | 
| She then commanded her medicine bag to be brought for- | 
|ward. This isa collection of charms, amulets, &c., to which | 
great reverence is paid by its owner. Mach Indian has his | 
}own,and you may swear him upon it more safely than you | 
;can most whites on the Evangelists. Putting her hand 
on this shrine of savage superstition, our ‘haicstris spoke | 
again. | 
‘tL have now done what would have seeured any maiden a! 
hunteranda warrior. Nodirt has been thrown; no bird has! 
uplifted a single note of shame. And now, with my hand on | 
this medicine bag, I declare, O Yanktons, that no man shall | 
ever call me wife but he who shall be proclaimed the best and | 
| bravest warrior of the tribe at its council fire, or who can 
|make ine cast down my eyes at the Ordeal of Maidens. I 
| have spoken. 
A deep roar of approbation went up asthe martial maid | 
| retired trom a purgation not less terrible than the trial by fire 
jof old. Each warrior of repute now bethought him how he 
i gain the name of the best of his band. ‘The young 
| 
! 


| 
periormed prodigies. Those who slept in the shade of for-} 
iner laurels, aroused to fresh and more terrible action. Never | 
before was the wail of Pawnee, Chippeway, Assinneboin | 
|widows heard so far and so widely. Nevertheless, no} 
, xunkton obtained the envied distinction, As it could only ! 
|be given by general suffrage, it was isnpossible that it 
}could ever be won by any individual of a tribe of emulous | 
jand brave men. ‘The stratagem of the Fleet Foot was com- 
| pletely successiul. 
| A year passed, and the emulation the Minerva of the tribe 
| had excited gave rise to a savage order of chivalry, in com- 
| parison with whose reckless contempt of death the frantic 
| valor of the Crusades and the desperation of the Assassins 
, becomes reason and commonsense. ‘Twelve warriors, approved 
|the boldest and best of their race, associated themselves for 
| the avowed object of winning the Fleet Foot and the danger- | 
jous title she had proposed as the price of her hand. Their | 
reputation being equal, or nearly so, and the coinpetiiion being | 
{narrowed down to themselves, it was only with each other | 
| they could strive. We must describe the rite of initiation into 
the order and its rules in detail. 
| After fasting and praying three days and nights, the band | 
| came forth betore day, and performed a solemn dance around | 
Ja lofty pole. Mahtoe, or the Grizzly Bear, the most distin- 
| guished, was then stripped tothe waist and painted black. 
‘Two oaken skewers, each half an inch thick, were next! 
| forcibly thrust through the muscular parts of his arms. ‘Two 
| strong cords were then attached to the skewers, and the ends | 
| were drawn tight to the top of the pole. At sunrise the initiate | 
| began to dance around the pole, with half his weight resting | 
jon his lacerated arms, and chanting his former exploits. This | 
| agonizing torture he continued to inflict on himseif till sunset, | 
; Without wincing, when he was released, and the next morning 
another took his place. Let not the reader think that we exag- 
| gerate the Indian capacity to endure privation and pain. Such 
|a scene as we have described we have witnessed, and have 
| diminished rather than added to its horrors, 
| ‘The rules of the ‘Iron Hearts’ were, never, when on -any 
military enterprise, to turn one inch out of the dircet line of 
inarch that led to its accomplishment for any danger whatever, 
until one or more were killed. If opposed by a superior foree, 
they were to cut their way through; if they came to a pre- 
cipice, one, at least, was bound to walk over it, and the order 
of precedence was to be settled by emulation. 

The dress of the Yankton brave is singularly picturesque. 
A tunic anda pair of leggins, snow white, and ornamented 
and fringed in wild profusion, a pair of moccasins and a buf- 
falo robe, covered with hieroglyphics representing the weerer’s 
exploits, are the main article. For every wound received 





or given, a slender painted stick is thrust into the hair. For 
ascalp taken or an enemy slain, a pair of skunk skins are 





appended to the heels, and a tuft of swan’s down and a war 
i eagle’s feather placed on the summit of the head. Hang round 
interest and impoit- | the warrior’s neck a necklace of grizzly bear’s claws, to denote 
it wasa dance of virgins. After appro-|that he haskilled such an animal,mount himon a fine horse, 





|} entered the village and attacked the visiters. 


with two or three scalps dangling from the bridle rein, set him 
eareering over the prairie with lance and shield, with his 
eagle’s feathers streaming in the wind, and you have a Yank- 
ton desperado in full costume—none of the Metamoras of the 
stage, but an arm to do, a heart to dare, and a tongue to speak 
common sense, like any other person. Each of the Iron 
Hearted were entitled to wear all these decorations. 

Strange as it may seem, their bond of brotherhood consider- 
ed, the Iron Hearted were not extinct for three years, during 
which time one leaped over a bluff, three were burned by the 
Pawnees, two perished in the flames of the burning prairie, a 
seventh walked under the ice of the Missouri, and four more 
died in battle and Jost their scalps. Not one was known to 
violate his desperate pledge. And now Mahtoe alone remain- 
ed, after having braved as many and as great perils as any of 
his defunct comrades, acknowledged the Bravest and Best of 
the Yanktons. 

With no objection on the part of the Flect Foot, her father 


| offered the last of the Iron Hearted his daughter’s hand in full 


council. The stoic of the prairie, after a decorous pause of 
about an hour, in order to make up his mind, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and replied, that ‘All the use he had for 
a wife was, to do the work of his lodge and take care of his 
children; for which the proposed lady was no way qualified. 
He had never, he said, the least idea of espousing the Fleet 
Foot—he had three wives already, quite enough for one man. 
His motive for joining the devoted band had been that it made 
his heart sick to have it doubted that he was the bravest man 
on earth. That doubt was now removed, and with much 
gratitude he declined the favor intended him.’ 

The Fleet Foot went to war no more. Stung with aslight 
she could not avenge, she put herself under the tuition of an 


| eminent soreeress, tor of such professions there is no lack in 


an Indian tribe. When she thought she had made such a pro- 


| gress in necromaney as did credit to her application, she cast 


aspell on Mahtoe. She drew a picture of him in the sand, 


|and with many a magic ceremony effaced the feet to destroy 


his swiftness, the arms to prostrate his strength, the eyes to 
blear his vision,and devoted him to the blade of the slaughterer 
by driving a knife into his bosom to the haft, Having charita- 


| bly informed him of heraflectionate proceeding, she went into 


the weods and hanged herself, according to the judicious cus. 


, tom of squaws when slighted or jealous. 


The heart of Mahtoe, iron to every thing beside, was wax 
tosupcrstition. Apprehension of evil, had the effect evil itself 
could not have produced. He became a changed man, and a 
settled melancholy constantly rested on his features. His gun 
missed fire, the Buffalo carried off his arrows and lived, his 
huntings were unsuccessful, his canoe was upsct, his corn was 
blighted in the milk, and his children died. In short, he con- 
sidered himself aman bewitched,no uncommon thing among 
Indians, and gave himself up to despair. 

Two yeurs after he went to the Mandan villages on the 
Missouri witha sinall party of his people. While there, a 
war party of forty Pawnces, who were lurking about the 
vicinity, heardof their arrival. Presuming onthe forbearance 
of the Mandans, with whom they were at peace, the Pawnees 
Yor once they 
reckoned amiss. The Mandans and their guests set a 
them together and compelled them to a flight of several miles, 
killing some and wounding all. Not a man escaped unhurt. 





| Indeed, so hard were the Pawnees pressed, that they were 


obliged to throw away their clothes, and even their weapons, 
to make better speed. 

The old spirit of Mahtoe revived in the excitement of the 
chase. One Pawnee, whoappeared to be achief, made almost 
superhuman eflorts to check the the pursuit; frequently turning 
and bearing back the foremost of his hunters. Mahtoe met 
him. The chief discharged his gun unavailingly, being brought 
down inthe very act by a bullet which broke his thigh. As 
the Yankton ran in to finish him, the wounded man drew a 
reserved pistol and shot him through the body. 

His slayer was instantly scalped by the comrades of the slain 
Yankton, who then passed in hot pursuit. When, after an 
absence of three hours, they returned, they witnessed another 
example of the fortitude of their race. The Pawnee had 
recovered from his swoon, acd was quietly engaged, though 
blind and powerless, in smoking his pipe. They sacrificed 
him to the manes of their dead. 

So died, onthe field of battle, his nursery and his dwelling- 
place, with his war-cry on his lips, one who, fierce and pitiless 
to focs, was yet a good son, brother, husband, father, and 
friend, according to his knowledge of his social duties—the 
Last of the Jron Hearted.—American Monthly Magazine. 





A young gentleman being found in the Strand asleep at 
an unseasonable hour, recently, was brought before the 
magistrate at Bow street, w hen he confessed he had been 
very tipsy. ‘Young man,’ said the Magistrate, ‘you should 
be very sorry.’ ‘Iam sorry.? *You must be fined.’ Handing ° 
over the money, ‘I am fined.’ ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS A PROFESSION. 


s 


» FAY. 


} 
9 


I know scarcely any subject more caleulated to employ, anc 
perhaps, disappoint, che attention of a parent, than the choice 
of a profession for his son. ‘To the few and favored children 
of affluence, the following remarks have only a partial appli- 
cation. They more particularly refer to such as find themselves 
poor,on the threshold of manhood, in our artificial state of 
society, the inheritors of athousand idle, but iaperative wants, 
more than the sunple demands of nature, and whieh necessity 
compels them to look about tor some 8 ipplying. 
The first question is, how shall they obtain an honest method 
of support? level 
of the day, enjoving intelligence, the relinements of taste and 
virtue, and the usual asp youth and ambition—to 
have exhibited no such extraordinary bent of genius as those 
by which nature, sometimes, takes the decision of the ques- 
tion into her own hands—but to promise, as young men gener- 
ally do, a fair chance of, at least, tolerable success in any ot 
the common avocations of lite. It is, at this period, that a 
parent’s advice is needed; for, perhaps, there are few subjects 
upon which youth is more liable to be deceived in tis own 
interests, and even in itsown tastes and capacities. The out- 
set of many professions or trades is so different from their ter- 
mination, their realities are such cold contrasts to their appear- 
ances, and they demand qualities so different from those 
seemingly requisite, that the inexperienced candidate, if left 
to himself, is almost certain to make a selection which must 
awaken, in his maturer years, both surprise and regret. Per- 
haps, the safest avenues to competency, if not tu fame and 
fortune, are least alluring, and are trodden mostly by those 
forced into them, and whose reluctance gradually disappears 
asthe fading illusions of youth leave the path of life in its 
true aspect. Others, both precarious and beset with hidden 
temptations and distresses, are most delightful to the eye and 
the imagination. 


mcans oF 


We Suppose One edueated to the ordinary 


rations ot 


The lower trades are objectionable, from the fact, that they 
imply a total abandonment of those intellectual pursuits, which 
bring man nearer to his Creator, and the ignorance ot which 
imphes au inferior state of being. A carpenter will have no 
time to read Plutarch and Homer. ‘The crades, however hon- 
est and respectable, and however compatible with a strong 
mind,a shrewd observation, and a practiced understanding, 
are inconsistent with the habitual cultivation of the intelleet. 
They may reward their followers with competency or with 
wealth, but not without exacting their exclusive attention. 
They demand the thorough devotion of thought and time. A 
poetical mechanie would meet first derision, and then negleet; 
or if, as has sometimes happened, the penniless enthusiast vig- 
orously and successfully attempted to indulge his desires, 
without visible interruption to his business, the contest and 
contrastin his own mind would imbitter his happiness. He 
would suffer the curiosity, without enjoying the sympathy of 
his companions; anda being deprived of sympathy, cannot 
be happy. ‘Those who mean to undertake the common busi- 
ness of the world, are too generally compelled tobe exe!usively 
its slaves. ‘They are ina thoroughfare thronged by multitudes, 
thagrarely pause or reflect,and they must fit their motion to 
thefkeneral press, or they will be trampled down. There is 
much happiness to be enjoyed, and much virtue to be practiced 
inthatsphere of lite; but the poet, the historian, and the phi- 
losopher, will not often tind its dutic 

* * 


scompatible with their 
tastes. ° 


¥ * * 

One disadvantage of literature as a profession, is its unfavor- 
able influence on the constitution. ‘The feeble philosopher, 
ona bed of pain, afraid of the common air and food which 
nourish his kind, though even soothed by affluence and crown- 
ed with laurels, may almost doubt the wisdom of his career, 
ashe hears the carelesssong of the blooming laborer, who 
shares, with keen zest, the substantial blessings of sleep and 
food Success in literature is rarely achieved without injury 
tohealth, and its numerous train of delightful and retreshing 
enjoyments. During hours and years of sedentary toil, the 
blood stagnates, the sinews contraet, the undev loped powers 
of the physical system either wither to prem: . 
or are swollen to unnatural corpulency. Neglect of air and 
and exercise poisons the fountain of health and cheerfulness 
nameless pains and diseases disturb the peace, derange the 
plans, and irritate the te nperof the student; and, by the time 
he acquires fame and fortune, (if they are ever aequired,) th 
capacity to relish them has often disappeared. ‘There are not 
wanting those who would consid>r these disadvantages wisely 
encountered for the glorious meed ot fame, or the substantial 
reliefs and privileges of fortune. But both these rewards are 
rare—the latter is, generally, delayed till an advanced period 
of existence, after a youth darkened with apprehension, and 
imbittered by penury. The former is as seldom bestowe 
according to the hopes or the deserts of the object, until he 
has passed beyond the need and the consciousness of the long- 
toiled for prize. While he remains upon the arena, at least 
except in few comparative instances; or, when a chilling aa 
has, at length, announced the approach, and commenced the 
work, of death, his claims are seldom tully and fairly acknowl- 
edged. Literary meritis alwavs,at firstjand by the world at large, 
(I speak not of the partiality of personal friendship,) regarded 
with coldness and doubt, and, [may add,a certain injustice. 
The first works of an author, which, in equity, should meet 
the greatest indulgence, are often scrutinized with the most 
merciless severity; and, in their early infaney, compared with 
the loftiest efforts of matured genius. Even when their 
merit is admitted, and they attract attention, and receive the 
meed of popularity, the just fume of the writer is neither 
securcly established, nor thoroughly disseminated. A thou- 
eand causes abate his reward. Envy or interest, igorance, 
bad tast*, orthe mere affectation of superiority and independ- 
ence, crcate 8 large class of enemies, of whom some, in the 


iture teebleness 
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unseen haunts of private life, and others from the usurped 
engine of the press, oppose, misrepresent, slander and deride 
the merit which is thus injured before it has attained the advan- 
tage of a fair examination, Then, there is a carelessness 
about the people whom we can hear end see every day; and 
who, perhaps, are inferior to ourselves in niany points which 
meet the eye, and receive the respeet of society. ‘There is no 
such an unappreciated creature es your conte Peo- 
ple, a hundred years hence, will crowd to see an autograph, a 
lock of hair, a ring, any relic of the man, whom, to-day, they 
pass, unheedingly, inthe street. Itshould be a consolation to 
such, for the wantot visible sympathy and reverence, which 
seem the ri rht ot nius, to re tle ( ty that, wherever may be ’ 
their persons are in the precise centre of their weakness, not 
the strength of their fame; and that, in proportion to the dis- 
ve | ; the 


tance from and space 
An 


reverence and applause 

author, touched with true genius, can never be tu ly and come 
pletely seen, except by such as do not personally know him, 
and have beheld hin only through his works. How different 
The most vivid 
divinity of a Siddons ora Kean live under the eye and ear of a 
circumscribed circle. i 


panes? 
orary. 


themsel S, throug out both time 


ot their fellow beings inerease. 


a fate is that ot the actor or the opera-singer. 


W hat inspiration, grandeur, passion and 





erace are 
these gifted beings to the *hollow earth.’ 


annihilated in the moment which consigns one of 
That ce! 
which emanates trom the person of Taglioni—that gush of 
inelody from the throat of Malibran or Grisi—the thrills and 
recoilings, the terror, the anguish and triuinph, that waited 
on the august majesty or fiery passion of Garrick or Cooke— 
when the fountainot such enc 
universal and irreparable. 
all their greatness sinks with them. A faint and uneertain 
track islett in the memory of atew, and even that, in a short 
time, fading away, al! their claim tolnmortality rests on vague, 
intangible rumor. ‘This not the fate of the author. He 

is not, and there lives most intensely. He 


lantmentis broken, the loss is 


is 
lives where he 
speaks across seas and 
globe; and, when he expires, he still survives, and gocs kind- 
ling and triumphing down to future ages, cheering the sad, 
soothing the weary, enlightening the humble, supporting the 
brave, abashing and shaming the mean and the vicious, and 
still for ever urging on and aiding the cause of truth and na- 
ture, against the enemies of human freedom and happiness. 
This is one of those allurements of a literary life, which, even 
in their mere hope and possibility, are yet soothing to the ima- 
gination. ‘This raises literature, as an art, above painting and 
sculpture. The author multiplies his productions, and per- 
petuates them at pieasure; and each succeeding impression 
reflucts, with the same force, the power of genius and the 
shades of feeling. It has nothing to fear froin the accidents 
of transportation, or ihe ravages of time, but enjoys the omni- 
presence and immortality of a superior being. Homer and 
Shakspeare are contincd to no place—torm the treasure of no 
popish temple or roval gallery—butare abroad upon the winds, 
like the sunshine andthe fragrance, and may be almost termed 
an indestructible part ot the globe itself. The sculptor and 
the painter work within a narrower circle, and with more me- 
chanical and perishable materials. But few can behold the 
imbodyings ot their ge nius. Malice inay mar, accident injure, 
war destroy, or, if they survive these vicissitudes, time, which 
at first ripens and mellows, will, at length, alter and effucc 
their excellence. ‘The marble or bronze statue may claim 
exemption froin the enmity of time; but, in a world so full of 
change and motion as ours, that which depends upon exquis- 
ite accuracy of outline, or delicate mixture of light and shade, 
ean scarcely be immortal. With works of this description, 
Europe is crowded; though all have heard of their wonders, 
few, on this side of the ocean, have an orpportunity of behold- 
ing their excellence; but, from Virgil and Milton, oceans or 
ages form no separation. 

Among the minor consolation: of literature, and there are 
many of an ennobling nature, may be counted the personal 
freedom of an author. Heis chained to no spot—to no office. 
He is not encumbered with various and importable implements 
of trade. He is not torced to dwell all his life upon a single 
spot of the globe. His profession not only permits, but de- 
mands, a certain acquaintance with nations and with the 
world. In changing his abode, he docs not disarrange his 
plans. A lawyer or a physician dependent upen a ceriain 
citele of patrons, Whose support is to be acequired only by 
being personally among them. The author may travel with 
ao disadvantage; but, on the contrary, he is not only thereby 
improved and delighted, but bene fited. He carries his protes- 
sion with him wherever he gocs—wherever he pleases to go, 
in the calmness of rural retirement, amid the giddy pleasures 
of the town, in his closet, or abroad upon the sea, wherever the 
inspiration of his art comes upon him, he can pour it forth. 
He is not obliged to live expensively, as is the case with states- 
men; he is called upon to suffer no dangers, like the sailor or 
the soldier; his sleep is not broken, like the physician’s; or 
his solitude intruded upon, like the lawyer’s. The very 
labors most onerous to him are yet instructive and purifying. 
His mind and character are silently elevated by constant com- 
munion with the spirits of the greatest and best of his fellow- 
creatures. It1s his daily avocation to go forth and pluck wit, 
and drink wisdom; and, if he take no holy lesson from the 
tields and fountains which lie in his way, he should blame not 
the profession of literature, but himself. For my part, 1 am 
fully, and even solemnly, aware of the necessary obstacles 
and privations of anauthor. I know the immeasurable height 
to be climbed before he can engage even the attention of the 
world and of posterity—what Alps on Alps intervene between 
his vouthful foot andthe ascents gained even by the lowest 
who have taken their stand among the great and the famous. 
The path, indeed, is steep and lonely. The herd of men 
crowd to the opposite avenues of wealth and power, and the 
shouts of their triumphs and of their revels are faint in the 
distance. As the pilgrim toils up his solitary path, he meets, 
at every step, something to discourage—to divert—to appal 
him. 


I would suggest to such of my young countrymen as pro- 


a 


estial charm | 


nations; his voice rings through the | 


When such artists go to the grave, } 





| 





pose making literature a profession, to pause, and to reflec; 
both upon themselves and the course they would adopt. It is, 
in many respects, a desolate and repulsive career. Without 
the strictest industry, temperance, system and virtue,it cap 
scarcely fail to plunge them into wretchedness, such as they 
dream not of. The road is not strewn with flowers; it jg 
beset with monsters, ‘gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire, 
which often overcome courage*and relax resvlution, The 
task of pouring forth a pocm to tle ear of love is pleasing, and, 

perhaps, irresistible; but, when the flagging fancy is to be 

goaded to meet the demands of hunger and nakedness, jt 

assumes a far different aspect. Of all‘means of SUPPOTt, perag 
haps,none demand more know ledge, determination and Sys- 

tem. When literary composition is converted into an article 

of trade, quantity becomes one of the principal considerations, 

and time is not allowed to bestow upon each subject a mature 

consideration —M. Y. Mirror. 





PHENOMENA OF DREAMS. 


Tue bodily functions are in part suspended during sleep, that 
is, all those which depend upon volition, The senses, how- 
ever, retain a portion of their acuteness—and those of touch 
and hearing, especially, may be affected without awakening 
the sleeper. The consequenee of the cessation which takeg 
place of all communication of ideas through the senses, is that 
the action of mind, and above all, of those powers connected 
with the imagination, becomes much more vigorous and unin- 
terrupted, ‘This is shown in two ways—first, by the celerity 
with which any impression upon the senses, strong enough to 
be felt without awakening, is caught up and made the ground- 
work of a new train of ideas, the mind instantly accommda- 
ting itself to the suggestions of the impression, and making all 
its thoughts chime in with that; and secondly, by the prodi- 
gious long suggestions of images that pass through the mind, 
with perfect distinctness and liveliness, in an instant of time. 

The facts upon thissubject are numerous, and of undeniable 
certainty, because of daily occurrence.—Every one knows 
the effect of a bottle of hot water appled during sleep to the 
soles of the feet; you instantly dream of walking over hot 
mould of ashcs, or streams of lava, or having your feet burnt 
by coming too near the fire. But the eflect of falling to sleep 
in a streain of coldair, asin an open carriage, varies the experi- 
ment in a very interesting, and indeed instructive manner, 
You will instantly dream that the wind begins to blow, of 
being upon some exposed point, and anxious for shelter, but 
unable toreach it; then you are on the deck of a ship, suf- 
fering from the gale—you run behind a sail for shelter and 
the wind changes so that it blows upon you—you are driven to 
the cabin, but the ladder is removed or the door locked. Pres 
ently you are on shore, in a house with the windows open, 
endeavoring to shut them in vain; or, seeing a smith’s forge, 
you are attracted by its fire, and suddenly a hundred bellows 
play upon it, and extinguish it in an instant, but fill the whole 
sinithy with their blast, till you are coldas onthe road. If you 
from time to time awake, the moment you fall to sleep again, 
the same course of dreaming succeeds in the greatest variety of 
changes that can be rung on our own thoughts. 

3utif the rapidity of these changes, and of the successions 
of ideas, cannot be ascertained by this experiment; it is most 
satisfactorily proved by another. Let any one who is extreme- 
ly overpowered by drowsiness—as after sitting up all night 
and sleeping none the next day—lie down to dictate; he will 
find himselt falling to sleep after uttering a few words, and he 
will be awakened by the person who writes repeating the last 
words, to show that he has written the whole; not above five 
or six seconds may elapse, and the sleeper will find it at first 
quite impossible to believe that he has not been asleep for 
ours, and will chide his amanuensis for having fallen asleep 
over his words so great apparently will be the length of the 
dream which he has dreamed, extending through half a life. 
This experiment is easily tried; again the sleeper will find his 
endless dreams renewed; and he will always be able to tell in 
how short a time he must have performed it. For suppose 
eight or ten seconds required to write the four or five words 
dictated, sleep could hardly begin in less than tour or five 
seconds alter the effort of pronouncing the sentence; so that, 
at the utmost, not more than four or five seconds can have been 
spentin sleep. But, indeed the greater probability is that not 
above a single second can have been so passed; tor a writer 
can easily finish two words in a second; and suppose he has 
to write four, and half the time is consuined in falling asleep, 
one second only is the duration of a dream, which yet seems 
to last for years, so numerous are the images that compose It. 
— Brougham. 





SWEDENBORG. 


A procraruy of Swedenborg was published at Copenhagen, 
in 1806, along with some extracts from his writings. Itisshown 
by this work that the distinguished Swede, about fifty years 
previous to Dr. Gall’s theory, entertained a similar opinion.— 
The following are the words of Swedenborg: : 

‘ Every man that is born, has a disposition to all kinds of evil. 
which must be checked by education, and as far as possible 
rooted out. This is first to be attempted by correction and pul 
ishment, then by good society and example, which leads 
imitation, and at last good is secured upon a true religious root 
When these conditions are all observed, it is indicated by a beav- 
tiful skull of the individual. On the contrary, should the educt 
tion be neglected, or no sudden misfortune nor opposition hinder 
the first outbreaking of evil or disorder, the evil afterwards 
becomes habit, and produces peculiar wishes, both indesign 32 
practice, which causes the formation of a badly shaped skull. The 
cause of the difference of skullsin such cases, is this—the P* 
culiar distinctiveness of man, Will and Understanding, hav¢ 
their seats in the brain, which is excited by the fleeting desire® 
of the will, and the ideas of the intellect. Near the — 
spots where these irritations produce their effects, this oF oa 
part of the brainis called into a greater or less degree of acti 





itv, and forms along itself corresponding parts of skull.’ 
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WAR. 


So much has been well said against war, that it has the air} 
of a plagiarism when any of its unavoidable evils are alluded 
~} 


Vet there isa short passage in Dr. Aikin’s Life of Howard | 

the philanthropist, placing one of them in so striking a light, | 

that it must excite the most painful reflections in a reader ot} 
on humanity. 

“on of his benevolent journeys, he writes from Moscow, | 
that ‘no less than 70,000 recruits for the army and navy have | 
died inthe Russian hospitals during a single year.’ 

He was an accurate man, incapable of saying any thing bu 
the truth, and therefore this horrible fact cannot but heighten 
our detestation both of war and despotism. It has, however, 
been scarcely spoken of in Europe; while other hateful crimes, 
though affecting only individuals, have justly become the per-| 
petual objects of pity andindignation. For instance, the cruel 
murders of the Princess de Lambatle and of Louis the Six-| 
teenth. ea oe a 

The truth is, that despotism is ever destroying its millions 
silently and unnoticed; while sedition is generally tumultuous, | 
and always dreaded and dete sted. So many are interested in| 
painting ‘exaggerated pictures of its mischiefs, that the world! 
is kept in perpetual alarm, and even the writers themselves | 
become unable to judge impartially between oppression and 
resistance; as an artist is said to have drawn the devil so hide- 
ous that he lost his senses by looking at his uwn colors. 

There are few riots without some grievances. ‘Jupiter,’ says! 
Lucian, ‘seldom has recourse to his thunder, but when he is 1n | 
the wrong;’ and, at the close of a long military life, Monsieur 
de Vendome owned that, ‘in the eternal disputes between the | 
mule and the muleteers, the mules were generally in the right. 

All our praise-worthy toil and expense, in building intirma-| 
ries and asylums, cannot save a hundredth part of the lives, | 
nor alleviate a hundredth part of the afflictions brought upon | 
the human race by one unnecessary war. ‘Next tothe calamity | 
of losing a battle is that of gaining a victory,’ is reported to have | 
been said by the great commander, on the evening of the bloody | 
day of Waterloo. | 

[t is, therefore, much to be lamented that so many persons of| 
influence are benefitted by war, as the tolls at Cork are raised | 
by the slaughtering season. Alas! ‘Multis utile bellum? 

Great conquerors are curses on mankind while they live;— 
and when they die, they leave no relics like the skins of their 
predecessors, | had almost said their ancestors, the wolves and 
bears. 

How easily are the silly victims deluded! What a humiliat- 
ing picture of human lite is exhibited in the hand-bills usually 
stuck up all over London! ‘All aspiring heroes who wish to 
serve their king and country, defend the protestant religion, and 
live for ever, may receive ten shillings and sixpence by applying 
at the Britannia public-house in Wapping.’ Such temptations, 
who can withstand! Fame, future happiness, and half a gui- 
nea! 

Since statesmen complain so much of what they call ‘decla- 
mation,’ why will they renderit so easy and so unanswerable! 

In one of Foote’s farces, Dr. Last asks boastingly, ‘Have 
youheard of black powder? Asif he had been the discoverer 
of so famous a medicine, though all the state-quacks since the 
invention of artillery, have been as fond and as proud of the 
doctor’s presumption.— Sharp. 


| 





WINDS. A 


Wirun the limits of about 30 degrees on each side of the 
equator, the motions of the atmosphere are comparatively reg- 
ular; but beyond these limits, the winds are extremely variable 
and uncertain, and no theory has been adopted which affords 
a satisfactory explanation. It appears, however, that beyond 
the region of the trade-winds, the most frequent movements ot 
the atmosphere are from the southwest, in the north temperate 
zone, and from the northwest, in the south temperate zone.— 
‘These southwest and northwest winds of the temperate zones, 
are probably occasioned in the following manner. In the torrid 
zone there is a continual ascent of air, which, after rising, must 
spread itself tothe north and south in an opppesite direction to 
the trade-winds below. ‘These upper currents being cooled 
above, at last descend and mix themselves with the lower air: 
part of them perhaps, fall again into the trade-winds, and the 
remainder, pursuing its course toward the poles, occasion the 
northwest and southwest winds ot which mention has been 
made above. It has also been conjectured that these winds 
may frequently be caused by a decomposition of the atmos- 
phere toward the poles, from part of the air being at times con- 
verted into water. : 

Hurricanes have been supposed to be of electric origin. A 
large vacuum is suddenly created in the atmosphere, into which 
vacuum the surrounding air rushes with immense rapidity,— 
sometimes from opposite points of the compass, spreading the 
most frightful devastation along its track, rooting up trees, and 
levelling houses with the ground. ‘They are not often experi- 
enced beyond the tropics, nor near the equator than about the 
tenth degree of latitude. And they rage with the greatest 
fury, near the tropics, and in the vicinity of islands, while far 
out in the ocean they very rarely occur. ‘They are most com- 
mon among the West India islands, near the coast of Madagas- 
ear, the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, in the Bay of 
Bengal, at the changing of the Monsoons, (or trade-winds,) 
and on the coasts of China. 

Whirlwinds often arise from winds blowing among lofty and 
precipitous mountains, the form of which influences their 
direction, and occasions gusts to descend with spiral or whirling 
motion. They are also frequently caused by two winds meet- 
ing each other at an angle, and then turning upon a centre.— 
When two winds thus encounter one another, any cloud, which 
happens to be between them, is of course condensed and turned 
rapidly round: and all substances sufficiently light are carried 

up into the air by the whirling motion which ensues. The 
action of a whirlwind at sea occasions the curious phenomenon 


| Which people this little leaf, an event as terrible and decisive 


| which every astronomer must know tolie within the limits of 








INSECURITY OF THE WORLD. 


Tue universe at large would suffer as little,in its splendor 


LEAP YEAR AND ITS USAGES. 
Last New Year’s eve a ball was given ina small village in 


and variety, by the destruction of our planet, as the verdure Vermont which was attended bythe gallant and fair of the 


and sublime magnitude of a forest would suffer by the fall of 


asingle leaf. The leat quivers on the branch which supports | agast by an undreamed of insurrection. 


it. It liesat the mercy of theslightest accident. A breath of 


whole township. At the hour of twelve, the beaux were struck 


The ladies by an 
unanimous movement took possession of the floor and insisted 


wind tears it from its stem, and it lights on the stream of waters| on their right to manage the ball, pinning the poor gents to 


which passes underneath. In a moment of time, the life 
which we know by the microscope it teems with, is extinguish- 


ed; and, an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man, and} came the landlord with the bill. 


the wall and selecting such for partners as suited their tastes. 
The ball and the night rolled on until near daylight when in 
Here was a quandary; the 


onthe scale of his observation, carries in it, to the myriads ladies could not balance or foot this, the gentlemen danced 


as the destruction of the world. Now on the grand scale of 
the universe, we the occupiers of this ball, which performs its 


unfolded—we may feel the same littleness and the same inse- 
curity. We differ fromthe leaf only in this circumstance, 
that it would require the operation of greater elements to des- 
troy us. But these clements exist. The fire which rages 
within, may lift its devouring energy to the surface of our 
planet, and transform it into one wide and wasting volcanoe. 
‘The sudden formation of elastic matter in the bowels of the 
earth—and it lies within the agency of known substances to 
accomplish this—may explode itinto fragments. ‘The exhala- 
tion of noxious air from below may impart a virulence to the 
air that is around us; it may affect the delicate proportion of 
its ingredients; and the whole of animated nature may wither 
and die under the malignity of atainted atmosphere. A blaz- 
ing comet may cross this fatal planet in its orbit, and realize 
all the terrors which superstition has conceived of it. We 
cannot anticipate with precision the consequences of an event 


chance and probability. It may hurry our globe towards the 
sun—or drag it to the outer regions of the planetary system, 
or give it a new axis of revolution—and the effect which 1] 
shall simply announce, without explaining it, would be to 
change the place of the ocean, and bring another mighty flood 
upon our islands and continents. ‘These are changes which 
may happen in a single instant of time, and against which 
nothing known in the present system of things provides us 
with any security. ‘They might not annihilate the earth, but 
they would unpeople it; and we who tread its surface with 
such firm and assured footsteps, are at the mercy of devouring 
elements, which, if let loose upon loose upon us by the hand 
of the Almighty, would spread solitude, and silence, and death, 
over the dominions of the world.—Chalmers. 





ATTIC DANCES. 


Wurst I sat on the steps of the Temple of Theseus, acom- 
pany of women collected below, and began the attic dance, to 
the sound of acrazy violin: the music was monotonous, but not 
uninspiring. The costume of the females at Athens, and in- 
deed, throughout Greece, is more remarkable for its richness 
than its elegance; to have any thing to fit is the last idea that 
appears to enter their heads; but in this, perhaps, they have 
copied the Turkish women, who never present any other object 
tothe eye than what may be distinguished in a bale of cotton. 
The fect are pnt into a pair of slippers, which effectually pre- 
vent any thing like agility in their movements. The Greek 
figure is, however, sometiines set off with an open jacket, laced 
with buttons from the shoulder to the waist, and the head inva- 
riably enveloped ina brilliantly colored handkerchief, folded 
gracefully enough in the style of a turban, and from itis often 
suspended a rich metalic tigure. The rest of the figure might 
pass for any thing, from a hay-stack to a gate-post. All the 
beauty of the Grecian women, ‘like potatoes,’ shoots from the 
eyes! This goodly company which called forth these obseva- 
tions, began to dance by moving slowly in one circle, making 
one retrograde step tor about every fourinadvance. Allhands 
being linked, the movement, though slow, was graceful, but 
wihout the least variety. ‘The dance has neither beginningt 
nor end; and the perfurmers join in or drop off at pleasure.— 
Greece and the Levant. 


ELOPEMENT. 


back to back, and avowed they had nothing to do with the 
matter; until finally, one lady forwarded twice, one gentleman 
do, the same led to an arrangement honorably to all parties. 


| little round among the suns and systems that astronomy has —Buffalo Journal. 


POLITENESS IN WAR. 


Berore the battle of Fontenoy, the officers of the British 
column, on approaching within fifty pacesof the French Guards, 
saluted their opponents by taking off their hats: the French 
officers, stepping forth to the front, returned the compliment. 
Lord Charies Hay, a captain in the English Guards, then 
advanced from the ranks, and cried, ‘Gentlemen of the French 
Guards, fire!’ Compte d’Antorocho, a lieutenant of Grenadiers, 
replied, ina loud voice, ‘Gentlemen, fire yourselves—we never 
fire first” The British now poured in a fire so destructive, 
that nineteen officers of the French Guards and eleven of the 
Swiss fell before it: six hundred men of the same corps were 
killed or wounded; and the Swiss regiment of Courten, which 
had joined the French Guards, were annihilated. 


LIFE FROEONGFE BY CIVILIZATION. 


Ir we collect England, Germany, and France in one group, 
we find that the average term of mortality which, in that great 
populous region, was formerly one in thirty people annually, is 
not at present more than one in thirty-eight. This difference 
reduces the number of deaths throughout these countries from 
1,900,000, to less than 1,200,000; and 700,000 lives. or one in 
thirty-eight annually, owe their preservation to the social ame- 
liorations effeoted in the three countries of western Europe, 
whose efforts to obtain this object have been attended with the 
greatest success.—Paris Adnerliser. 





LEAP YEAR RESOLUTIONS, 


WE learn, that a meeting of young ladies in county, 
afew days since, it was unanimously resolved, that any one 
entertaining attachment for a young gentleman, shall at the 
first opportunity say ‘snip’ to him, to which his replying ‘snap’ 
is to be taken and held so much of a marriage treaty, as to ren- 
der his retreat dishonorable. Nevertheless, any gentleman 
merely withholding the responsive monosyllable, shall con- 
tinue to be received as before. A good device, and God bless 
the inventor!—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


POMPEII. 


Pror. Zenv announces a rich discovery made in the excava- 
tionsof Pompeii, lately. In the house of Strada di Mercurio, 
that of the Meleager, a building of small importance, although 
decorated with subjects of Narcissus and Endymion printed on 
the wall, he found fourteen silver vessels and a quantity of coin, 
among which were twenty-nine gold pieces of the first Empire ; 
also two silver vases, five inches in diameter, ornamented with 
cupids and centaurs, with rustic and Bacchahalian emblems. 


THE PAST WINTER. 


Tur weather appears during the present winter to have been 
severe all overthe world. ‘The falling of snow in Malta, was 
one of its phenomena—and at Constantinople, so’ severe has 
been the cold, that droves of wolves, driven by it from their 
haunts, entered the suburbs of the city, and actually devoured 
anumber of theinhabitants. So says the Albany Daily Adver- 














Monpay morning, a gay young fox-hunter, son of a captain 
in the army, eloped with the only daughter of a gallant Colone!, 
from near Chesterfield. ‘Their flight was discovered by a farm 
servant, who, on going inthe morning to work, observed some- 
thing white dangling from a bedroom window; this was a pair 
of sheets knotted together, one end secured to the iron stanchion 
of the window. The man inade known the circumstance to 
the family, when it was discovered that the young lady was 
absent without leave. ‘The party started at about two in the 
morning in a gig, and proceed at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour to Sheffield, whence they dashed along in a chaise at a 
slashing rate for Gretna, where the blacksmith riveted them 
firmly inthe bondsof Hymen. The circumstance has been a 
source of great disappointment to several gentlemen of the 
neighborhood who were paying court to the lady.—London 
Sun. 





WINTER. 


A communication of the Salem Gazette, on the subject of the 
temperature of our winter, states that the severity of the sea- 
son, has been on the increase for the last four years. If the 
process should continue for several seasons to come, we shall 
have to dress and live like the Laplanders. Itseems that since 
the winter of 1832 and 1833, the average temperature of the 
three winter months has exhibited the following alarming pro- 
gression: 

Winter of 1832 and 1833—29.52. 
Winter of 1833 and 1834—27.87. 
Winter of 1834 and 1835—25.17. 








of the water-spout. 


Winter of 1835 and 1836—21.50. 


tiser. 


| enema 
| AN IRISH TELESCOPE. 


Sin Frederick Flood was one day observing to a friend that 

; he had a most excellent telescope. ‘Do you see yon church,’ 

said he, ‘about half a mile off!—it’s scarcely discernable—but 

when | look at it through my telescope, it brings it so close that 
| I can hear the organs playing.’ 





A TRUE IRISHMAN. 

An Irish gentleman wishing to show the excess of his con- 
nubial affection, thus addressed the sweet creature to whom he 
was linked for life by the chains of Hymen:—tHeaven forbid, 
my dear, that I should ever dive to see you a widow,’ 





At the late Southampton Sessions, a witness, being called 
upon to give a prisoner a character, declared, that he had always 
conducted hiinself so well, that he never knew him to be kiek- 
ed out of a public house. 





KISSING. 


Anp if’t were not Jawful 

The lawyers would not use it; 
Andif?t were not pious 

The clergy would not choose it; 
And if t were not a dainty thing, 

The ladies would not crave it, 
And if’t were not plentiful, 

The poor girls could not have it. 
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CHILDHOOD AND ITS VISITERS. 
BY E. Le. BULWER. 


Once on a tiine, when sunny May, 

Was kissing up the April showers, 
[ saw fair Childhood hard at play 

Before a bank of blushing tlowers, 
Happy—lic knew not whence or how, 

And smiling—who could choose but love him! 
For not more glad than childhood’s brow 

Was the gay heaven that laughed above him. 


Old Time came hobbling in his wrath, 
And that green valley’s calm invaded ; 
The brooks grew dry beneath his path, 
The birds were mute, the lillies faded: 
A Grecian tom) stood full in sight, 
And that Old ‘Time began to batter; 
But Childhood watch’d his paper kite, 
Nor hecded he one whit the matter, 


With curling lip and eye askance, 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute: 
But Childhood's archly simple glance 
Had such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon to the air 
Again spread forth his baffled pinion, 
And hid hisenvy and despair, 
Self-tortured in his own dominion. 


Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 
Pale, cypress-crowned, night’s woful daughter, 
And proffered him afcarful eup, 
Full to the brim of bitter water; 
Said Childhood—*Madam, what’s your name ?? 
And when the beldame muttered ‘Sorrow,’ 
Then cried, ‘Don’t interrupt my game; 
I prithee, call again to-morrow.’ 


The muse of Pindus hither came, 
And wooed him with the softest numbers, 

That every scattered wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet's slumbers, 

Though swect the lyre and sweet the lay, 
To Childhood it was all a riddle: 

*Good gracious!’ cried he, ‘send away 
That noisy woman with a fiddle!’ 


Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball, 
And taught him with most sage endeavor, 
Why bubbles rise, and acorns fall, 
And why no toy may last for ever; 
She talked of all the wondrous laws, 
Which nature’s open book discloses; 
Bat Childhood, when she made a pause, 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 


Sleep on, sleep on!—Pale manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure; 
Of glory’s toils, ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherished love or hoarded treasure; 
But to the couch where Childhood lies, 
A pure unmingled trance is given, 
Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 
And glimpses of remembered heaven. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
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DOCTOR GREASEQUACK. 


OR, THE AGE OF 





wuarT! 


i. 


“ Veri.y—verily—saith the preacher—we have falien upon 


curious times. The sons of men, surely, are transcending} breath fragrant as the exhalations of new-mown hay?? 
humanity. The genius of the age is herculean, if not super- Go—ye pipe-smoking widows and ancient maidens—and 


natural. A race of Titans in intellect is springing up, away 
here in the nineteenth century; and we who are now in the 
palmy state of existence, can boast in our autobiographies, and 
posthumous productions, of having been contemporaries of a 
moral Heraclida! Our grandfathers never anticipated a pro- 


geny so superior to themselves; our fathers never dreamed of 


baving such sons. 1 aman old-fashioned man, in all respects; 
and when I look around upon my fellow-beings, and contrast 
them with myself, I shrink toamere atom. I have been some- 
thing of a student in my time, and perhaps I have lived too 
much inthe Past. Certain it is, that my tastes, and feelings, 
and principles, and ideas, are not of the Present. The scale 
apon which they are pitched, is not sufficiently magnificent; 
their tone is not sublimated enough; they are without the 





—_—_ 
| grasp,and expansion,and intellectuality,of the things of this age. | Magnetica Odontica, which he did, and in one week, his teeth 
I feel that I have been cast upon the shore of Being, after, long | were firme in their sockets, his gums had resumed their health, his 
| after my time ;—and were it not for my moral scruples—which 

| too are of a day gone by--I should certainly curse the laggard 
wave, that did not throw me on the beach in properscason. I 


breath was fragrant as a bed of violets!” 

Oh, the wondrous virtues of the ‘Magnetica Odontica!? How 
our grand-mothers would have envied their vrand-daughters, 
am a century, at least, after my time. I cannot comprehend |had it been revealed to them that the latter, when they in turn 
many of the commonest things around me; schoolboys can | became grand-mothers, were to have masticators which could 


} 
| 
make me feel my littleness; babes and sucklings can teach me [chew sea-biseuit without soaking it, and crack nuts by the 
wisdom. A hundred years ago, the materials that make up my hour! Iiow they would have stamped, and torn their hair, 
j being, were ready for the moulder. About that time, lived my |when they happened to look in the glass, and beheld their own 
| great-grandfather. [ have heard many things of him. He |univoried guins!—But the climax: 
| differed much from the great-grandfathers the world now holds. | *'The best of the matter is, that all this wil! cost only fifty 
And such a manas he was, do I account myself tu be. Yes— |cents, a brush, and a little exertion.’ ‘For sale at my Medical 
! [should have been cont mporary with 1 


vy great-grandfather!” | Dispensary: where I will undertake to freeze out fevers, steam 


Reader good! reclining on my sofa last night, at eleven, 


out colds, bark out whooping-coughs, and look the measles and 
such was the revery that beset me. By what, you ask, was it |simall-pox out of countenance!’ 

produced? I will tcll you, in contidence. I had been all the Philanthropic Dr. Greasequack! Incomparable ‘Magnetica 
| evening looking over newspapers, and glancing at mechanics’ |Odontical!’ If ever citherof you die—par nobile fratrum—the 
| magazines, and reading scientific tracts! These are the things | world cannot do otherwise than bury both of you in one 
| that contain the spirit of the age. The historian of the nine- | grave ;—and the ladies of the nincteenth century, in gratitude 


teenth century, will not encounter much difficulty in ascer- | for thy many services, Dr. Greasequack, will be compelled to 
tuining what manner of men we are of. If our characters be |erect a monument above thy place of rest; and that future 


not written oa our foreheads, they are, and very plainly,inour jages may not give the present ‘lords of creaticn’ the credit of 


periodicals, And he who hercafter attempts to represent us having done this honor, they should array it in a petticoat and 


to posterity, will do well to spend an evening or two overthem. | cap, of materials as imperishable as tecth that have been wash. 
| A longer time will not be necessary. A brilliant page he will |ed with the superlativcly pre-eminent *Magnetica Odontica? of 





| have, when he comes to speak of our intellectual and moral | this Age of- What? 

| character. Other times have beensensible, and ingenious, and III 
{ . Ps a 
| enterprising; but ours are peculiarly so. Other times have 


originated schemes of inuch boldness, and undertaken enter- | Covstn Epitn! give over that barking a moment, and let us 
prises of great daring; but ours surpass them here, as every |consult anotheroracle. Here it is: 
where else. Other times have had their occasional philanthro- 


4 : ‘ VEGETABLE VIRGIN COUGH-DROPS,’ 

pists, whose whole active lives were devoted to the ameliora- 

tion of the condition of the human race; but in ours, they ‘We have for sale, at thesign of the Consumptive Recovered, 
, 


abound through all the earth. Other times, too, have been |the eclebrated Dr. Greasequack’s Vegetable Virgin Cough- 
prolific of individuals, whose genius was forever engaged in|Drops. ‘This valuable medicine has been the means of saving 
originating, and whose entire time was spentin applying, rem- | more than thirty thousand valuable lives, by using it in time,— 
edies for the many afllictions which ‘mortal flesh is heir to;,— | It has cured the most distressing coughs, and restored to perfect 
but ours is peculiarly the age of ‘good Samaritans;’ not a vil- {health many who had been for years under the hands of the 
lage now but has its humane empiric-——not a city but has its {most skil‘ul physicians without obtaining relief. There is 
score—not a state but has its hundred—not a kingdom but has | hardly any known disease of the human body, which it will 
its thousand; their name is legion; and, with an ardor that ney-|not reach and rout. Much more might be said in its praise, 
er cools, anda humanity that never abates, they wander to and many recommendations given; but it is presumed that the 
and fro in the earth, seeking whom they may——relieve. Every | following ccrtifieate from one who gave it a thorough trial, will 
huckster’s window, crowded with nostrums and compounds, | be sufficient to induce everybody the least ailing to purchase a 
bears witness to their surpassing genius; every corner attests |few bottles? The certificate is thus: ‘I have used these 
their ubiquity; every newspaper bears their own recommenda- | drops for full fifteen years, all which time I have been afflicted 
tion of their own conceits, and fully avouches their own|With asthma, catarrhal affections, and other diseases of the 
| confidence in their own powers.--What better argument could {!ungs; and Lam shill alive, and happy to recommend them to 
be asked, by reasonable ercatures, to prove that this is, without | others.’ 
doubt, the Age of-——What? Dear Jady—she must have had a tremendous constitution! 
Constant dropping, we are told, will weara stone. It is not 
Il. equally successful with the human frame; for here is an in- 
Never, since the world began, have the sons of men been | S#"¢° of constant drop-ping for ‘full fifteen years,’ and all 
so blessed as now. ‘There is not a poison but has twenty anti-|SUtVived. I think these ‘Vegetable Virgin Cough-Drops? may 
dotes—not a disease but has remedies, three score andten. He be safely recoimmended.—V erily, verily, as the preacher saith, 
who is anywise ignorant upon these points, and would be | ‘his is the Age of- What? 
informed—let him consult the newspapers. They are better Iv 
oracles than those which the Greeks of old had to apply to, 7 
and are not at al! niggard of tongue. In them may be found 
the spirit of the age, boiled down and condensed—effectually Your locks are getting gray! 
and thoroughly sublimated. Have you the toothache, good Come, let us consult the newspapers— 
cousin? Let ussce what we can do for you. Here is one of And hear what those oracles say. 
the oracles of the age. Consult it, and ‘become wise unto the eee ; : , os 
salvation’ of your jaw-bone. UNPRECEDENTED COMPOUND HAIR-OIL! 











Your hair is thin, Aunt Patience! 





Comes onan? aul enmne* ‘Dr. Greasequack’s celebrated and unequalled Hair Oil, may 
now be had at our Drug-Store, sign of the Boy and Mortar.— 
This oil has established a reputation, never before acquired by 
any other preparation. It has restored hair on heads that 
have been completely bald for many years; and in all cases 
where the hair is dead or beginning to grow dry, it exerts an 
astonishing influence, imparting to it instantly more than ite 
natural life and lustre. When hair is falling off, a single ap- 
plication will cause it totake root again. Such, indeed, are the 
prodigious properties of this unparalleled and incomparable 
compound oil, that when hair is turning gray its use will so 
invigorate it as to cause it to resume its original color and beau- 
ty. One thousand and one certiticates can be shown, to prove 
that it will make the grayest hair black, auburn, or brown, as 
may be desired, and change the reddest hair in the world, ina 
single night, to any other imaginable color. N.B. Be very 
particular to observe, that on the wrapper of each bottle is a 
genuine signature of Dr. Greasequack, and a cut representing,’ 
&c. &e. 
‘It is ascertained from actual experience, that when used,| Dear Dr. Greasequack! how ought fading s; 


g spinsters, and gal- 
the teeth will never decay, but remain to the latest age of man.’ | lantsof fifty, to shower down blessings upon thy ‘honest name!” 
Hearken ! tobacco-chewers, gourmands, nut-crackers, and 


On the wrapper of each bottle, ‘a genuine signature!’ The 

| all: use your tecth busily and without pause; for the orzele oi | public, of course, are well acquainted with Dr. Greasequack’s 
the *Magnetica Odontica’ has pronounced that ‘when used? they | hand-writing, and can instantancously detect a counterfeit sig- 
will never decay! *°—But the climax is not yet: nature. The ‘reddest hair,’ in ‘a single night,’ changed to ‘any 
‘A gentleman not long age came to me, whose teeth were J otherimaginable color?’ Illustrious benefactor of womankind! 
fast going to decay: they were loose—his gums were spongy | And no doubt the veriest Xantippe in the world reformed, in 
| and feverish—his breath was fetid. J advised him to use my |an hour’s interview, to the loveliest Helen or gentlest Medora. 


‘Ours is the day of Reality!’ The past was one of dreams 
and shadows, ‘The teeth! The teeth!!? ‘Dr. Greasequack’s 
Magnelica Odontica!!!’——The utopian dreams of the alche- 
mist are realized, and a remedy is discovered for preserving 
those important and beautiful appendages of the human sys- 
tem, by the use of the Magnetica Odontica, which by its attrac- 
tive, purifying, and strengthening qualities, removes all 
extraneous substances from the teeth, and preserves them in 
their natural brilliancy, restoring the gums to soundness and 
beauty when completely decayed, and turning the foulest 


you too, ye sighing bachelors, who have had your coppers burnt 
out by the use of whiskey-punch and tom-and-jerry—-go at 
once, and procure a hogshead of the celebrated Dr. Grease- 
| quack’s superlative ‘Magnetica Odontica!? Hark! the oracle 
| again: 
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EPISTLE TO DR. TOBIAS GREASEQUACK. 
Ou, Dr. Greastqvack! many a blessing be 
Show’red by the to »thless, on thy art and thee. 
Eat, grandan.s! eat!—be merry, laugh, and show 
Fair guns, and ivory teeth, row meeting row. 


Rum-suckers! punch-men! gin-casks!—all who range 


From ‘Tell’ to ‘Tremont,’ *Tontine?’ to ‘Exchange’— 
Go it well, larkies! Fora dime or two, 
Greasequack-the-Great your stomachs will renew— 
Insure vour teeth—and ina moment’s time 

Make your breaths fragrant asa bed of thyme! 

And ve, tobacco-inen! whose teeth are yet 

Not quite all rotten, use his wash, and get, 

Asit will give ye, an entire new set: 

Broad, full, and close—there ’ll hardly be a sluice 


To hold the lit ‘long-nine,’ or squirt the ‘pig-tail’ juice! 


Cough-tortured Virgin! thou whom phthisic racks, 
Rejoice! thou shalt be free from its attacks: 
The hard-drawn breath no more, nor heaving breast, 
Awake shall pain thee, or disturb thy rest. 
Before empiric art disease shall fly, 
And all health’s fires relume thy fading eye. 
The tickling cough, that will, and wont, and will— 
That comes, but comes nol—is, but is nof still— 
The bane of lovely tones—the foe to song— 
That hems, and hacks, and tickles, all night long— 
Wearing the constitution, day by day, 
Till on the cheek Consumption’s hectics play : 
This shall no longer—thanks, empiric skill! 
First tease, then torture-—beautify, then kill. 
_ Oh, Doctor Greasequack! ere thy sun can set, 
Fools, that they have been fools and asses, must forget! 


Age-stricken Beauty! lay thy ’kerchief by, 
And cease to torture thus thy weeping eye. 
Long has it been thy vain, but constant toil, 
With bears-grease, marrow-fat, cologne and oil, 
To keep thy tresscsradiant as of old, 

Ere years had trebled ten, and grown go bold. 
Thy toil was vain! But vain it is no more— 
Greasequack can make them brighter than before! 
More silky too, and flowing! brown, or jet— 
Day’s sunrise-hue, meridian-tint, or set. 

Nature ne’er yet made teeth, or skin, or hair, 


Which thou, great Greasequack ! could’st not make more 
[ fair; 


_ And many, looking sideways in their glass, 
Will stoutly swear that ¢houw can’st Nature far surpass! 


Pity thou had’st not lived ere Cesar died, 

That thou Ais full, bald front, might’st have supplied: 
Then had’st thou shared his all-immortal fame, 

And Greasequack’s been as great as Cesar’s name! 
The bald one’s friend peculiarly thou art: 

Hence, from the pate no more the hair shall part. 
Thy age’s boast! thou mak’st thy country’s fame; 
And red-hair'd millions yet shall bless thy name! 

Thy memory shall live in after times, 

With modern novels, and with carpet rhymes; 

And future bards shall sing the glorious day, 

When hair ceas’d falling off, or turning gray; 

When dames of eighty sported auburn curls, 

Full, free and flowing, as the fairest girl’s; 
Whenteeth, like bottled wine, improved with age, 
And coughs, and colds, and asthmas, ceas’d to rage. 
Oh, Greasequack! had’st thou lived when Cesar did, 
The world should now behold thy pyramid! 

Buthere my willing numbers cease their flow: 


0, Dr. Greasequack ! Greasequack!! Dr.Greasequack, O! 


VI. 


Reaper soop! I trust you go with me, heart and hand, in 
“orating the virtues of the illustrious Dr. Tobias Grease- 
lamaware that all the labor is mine, but I hope you 
“e your full share in the enjoyment. Now, when I fully 
* Upon the Doctor’s surpassing genius, and behold its won- 
““Y Works, and consider that he is but one of a thousand 
.@ us, do I more keenly than ever feel my own littleness, 
““mprehend the extent of my misfortune, in being cast 
tha shore of Being a century after my time; among a 
“®€5t00, whom I cannot understand, much lessequal. Oh, 
had been contemporary with my great-grandfather! for 
“aly alive to my unfitness to ‘live and have my being’ 


ack, 


Ound us 


je I 
tq 


i Age of —__ What? 
TMELG | 


w.D.Gé. 





rtal Greasequack ! through the instrumentality of | 
What i 
Socrates have given, to have had thee contemporary | 
' thou first of tooth-menders! thou chief of cough-! 


THE TWO PHILOSOPHERS, 
OR A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF TECUMSEH. 


Tue Great West, inits early history, has been the theatre of 
many astirring adventure. Frequent sketches of border war- 
| fare, romantic: incidents and savage scenery, have already 
| appeared; but the field is still open for portraying numerous 
| strange characters, whose peculiar features were developed by 
| the wild circumstances which surrounded them. At least, it 
| would be an amusing study to trace the formation of charac- 
| ter to leading causes, and to mark the influence which a philo- 

sopherof the woods may exert overa philosopher of civilization. 
During several years, inthe beginning of the present centu- 
ry, the celebrated Tecumseh resided inthe immediate vicinity 
|of Fort Greenville. The country, for many miles around, at 
; that early period, was nearly if not quite a wilderness. Few 
‘ traces of the white man were to be found,and the spirit of the 
| place and of the times gave a wild and new tinge to every 
character; and the contact of limited information with the 
force of savage sagacity acted as a weird charm on the inter- 
| course of the whites and Indians. 
It was lute in the autumn of the year18—. The great 
| wilderness was far advanced into ‘the sere and yellow leaf;? 
and although it had lost something of its wild grandeur, still, 
the quiet of its repose more than compensated for the imposing 
activity and life of its vernal magnificence. ‘To the eye of 
man, no scene could be more peaceful, or better calculated to 
inspire the beholder with a lively sense of the characterisctics 
| which may be supposed to mark a ‘sinless world.’ No sound 
reached the cars, save the occasional rustling of a leaf, as it 
escaped irom the bough, and reveled for a brief season in the 
mellow atinosphere. 


It was a time when even the savage 
might be expected to throw aside some of his native wildness, 
and, in contemplating the mysterious works of creation, to 
glow with the pure and silent adoration of the Great Spirit, 
who presides over uil. 

On such an afternoon, several hunters were seated together 
near the cabin door of the great ‘Tecumseh. This renowned 
chief made one oi the party,and the next most conspicuous 
individual was a white man. Of the appearance of the Indi- 
an warrior, it is unnecessary to speak. ‘To sec him once, was 
to remember him ever afterwards. His person was as extra” 
ordinary ashis character. ‘But his white companion, or visitor, 
whichever it may have been, neither in name or appearance, 
has as yet found a place in the history of western adventure 
and hardy daring. Itis true, the history of a later period, in 
one of its strange freaks, has somewhere narrated that Job 
Lightfoot had in no wise degencrated from the speed of his 
ancestors. It is reported that in the late war,a small party of 
whites, being surprised by a smaller numbes of Indians, Job 
retreated from the conflict one hundred and thirty miles in 
less than fifteen hours. Some have attributed this incident 
to fear, but those who are most intimately acquainted with 
Job’s character, are of the opinion, if there be any truth in the 
charge, that in consequence of his love of story telling, he 
was only anxious to be the first to circulate the news. Be this, 
however, as it may, Job Lightfoot was nevertheless a very 
proper man. Even at this distance of time, methinks I can 
see him seated, with his hawk-bill nose and twinkling gray 
eyes, delighting his Indian auditors with some of those long 
interminable yarns which gained from them the distinguished 
title of ‘Longbow.’ 

Job Lightfoot was a warrior, a hunter ard a philosopher. 
If he ever lost sight of the marvels of the chace, or the exci- 
ting eventsof border warfare, it was only to trace by the flick- 
ering lights of superstition, the mazy paths of nature. On the 
present occasion, Job was more than commonly warmed with 
the spirit of philosophizing, and though characterized by a 
commendable share of modesty, he was still proud of display- 
ing his knowledge of the nature of things. The red men, 
even Tecumseh himself, listened in grave and dignified silence. 
Ignorant themselves, there was much in the speculations of 
the white hunter, which nearly coincided with their own 
contemplations of the wonders commented upon by their favor- 
ite Longbow. But the most enviable situation cannot long be 
enjoyed in peace. Job was doomed, in the very acme of his 
discourse, to meet with an interruption. 

However, before explaining the cause which brokein upon 
him, it is necessary to unfold to the reader some of the leading 
tenets of Job’s philosophy. He wasa most religious believer 
in ghosts, charms and magic. The knight of La Mancha him- 
self never suffered more from the malice of evil spirits, than 
he had. In the course of his life, many a buck had bounded 
away unhurt from a dead aim, when his rifle was under some 
temporary enchantment. For days together, witches had led 
him through woods abounding in game, which bore a charmed 
existence; and neither ball nor arrow, however skilfully direct- 
ed, had power to harm their object. Butof all Job’s gifts, the 
most marvelous in the eyes of the Indians, was his knowledge 
of the nature of things—the formation of the earth and hea- 
venly bodies. It was indeed wonderful to hear him explain 
the process by which the moon had been formed from buffalo’s 





milk. In this, as well as most of Job’s speculations, he found- 


'ed his belief on the lights of nature. At first blush, there- 
‘fore, it is by no means strange, that he should look upon the 
jearth as a kind of lusus nature—a huge non-descript animal, 
‘notwithstanding some believe it to be a vast plain, fixed upon 
ithe back of a porpoise. ‘lo support this hypothesis, Job was 
|in the habit of contending, that of all opinions his was most 
in accordance with the lights of nature. He maintained that 
it was no uncommon occurrence for sailors to anchor their 
ships by the side of some monster of the deep and to revel for 
| days upon its back, deeming it at the same time to be anisland 
i the ocean. It was visible in the every day works of crea- 
}tion that one animal often lived upon another, and why might 
|not the same argument be extended to the carth?—It was per- 
| feetly natural, he urged, to consider the earth an animal, with 
|mountains, rocks and dirt, for projecting bones, warts and 
| dander! 

| Job Lightfoot had progressed to this point in hisspeculations, 
| when another individual, in the noiseless manner of one well 
iversed in the habits of the Indians, silently passed into the 
| centre of the assembled group; and, without a word of friend- 
ly salutation, spread before them the contents of a well assort- 
ed wallet of beads, bandannas, and other favorite ornaments 
of an Indian. In an instant, the trader arranged his trinkets 
to the best advantage, and quietly moved to the outside of the 
circle, asif desirous to catch more fully the manifestation of 
savage surprise and admiration. But, he was doomed to under- 
go asevere disappointment. The display of goods, rich gay 
and various, made not the least impression on the apparent 
stolidity of the natives. No one of the party moved hand or 
foot, or even muscle; save only ‘Tecumseh, who rose and with 
a dignified waving of the hand, motioned the man of goods to 
a convenient seaton the trunk of a fallen hickory. He then’ 
resumed his former place, and all was still, so great had been 
the effect of Job’s opinions on the artless minds of the untu- 
tored natives. 

The triumph of Lightfoot was now complete. His eyes 
twinkled more brightly than common, and giving an inward 
chuckle, barely perceptible to the closest observer, he again 
continued his speculations. ‘The shrewd trader, being well 
acquainted with Job’s infirmities, at once perceived the reason 
of the unceremonious neglect of his gay baubles. ‘To foil Job 
in argument, therefore, and to overturn his philosophy, the 
trader concluded, washis best and most ready way to bring 
his goods into notice and to makesale of them. The opportu- 
nity was soon presented to test the eflicacy of his meditated 
purpose. Job, who had long associated with the Indians, and 
imbibed a portion of their peculiar habits, on uttering some 
sentiment which he designed to be more than commonly eme 
phatic, made a long pause to give the natives time to ponder 
upon, and to digest it. The trader seized the interval, and 
with much seeming deference to the well received opinions of 
Job, at first modestly, but artfully doubted their general.truth, 
and then unfolded the more prominent points of the Newtoni- 
an theory, all the while drawing largely upon the speculations 
of the redoubtable Job, but directing them toa very different 
conclusion. He briefly demonstrated that the earth was in 
truth a great globe, and revolved around the sun in company 
with the other planets ;—and that the whole system, with other 
planetary worlds, all revolved around the common centre of 
the universe. Job, however, was not to be thus outdone. 
Controversy was to him too precious to be shrunk from, with- 
out a struggle to gain the mastery. Besides, he was well 
aware of the influence which his own opinions derived from 
being mainly in accordance with the credulity of the race 
who were to decide between him and the trader. 

‘But’—interrupted Job, and taking advantage of the great 
respect in which Indians hold the volume of nature,as spread 
out before them—‘but what becomes of the earth as we see 
it—of the blue sky and black clouds above us, and the clear 
brook that runs beneath our feet? Man—man—abuse not the 
lights of nature! 

‘The lights of nature !—exclaimed the trader—‘these things 
are in no wise contrary to the lights of nature. The vegetable 
world has its spring and summer, its fall and winter. The 
smallest and most fragile flowcrs are the first to open amidst 
vernal showers. The larger classes follow in suceession,— 
and all bioom, produce fruit and then sink into the earth on 
the approach of winter. Why shall not man, and all the ani- 
mal creation be subject to similar laws?—It is for this purpose 
that the earth, in company with the sun, moon and planets, 
revolves around the great centre of the starry heavens. Some 
portions of the mighty circle are peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of animals, and in other portions, they more and more 
degenerate, until finally the earth shail approach the generab 
winter of all animal existences. But spring shall soon come, 
and inthe language of Scripture—“Old things shall become 
new.” Hence it is, that we see around us, mounds, ruins and 
frequent traces of a race of men, of whom we have no tradi- 
tion. Hence too it is, that the mammoth of the great lick, and 
the giants of old, do not at present exist upon the earth. We 
are fast approaching the great winter of the world. Man has 
degenerated; the great mastodon is gone entirely; and, accord- 
ing to the best lights of nature, in a few centuries more, we 
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may reasonably expect that the whole animal creation will 
either cease to exist, or degenerate iato apes, gnats and 
musketoes,’ 

The trader ceased, and the attention of the group was fixed 
upon the great Indian chief. The eyes of Tecumseh glared 
like a basilisk’s, as the rays of the setting sun shone fuil upon 
his face. The whole party, aware of the coming rebuke, 
were instinctively in motion, ‘Away,’ cried ‘Tecumseh, in the 
commanding dignity of the greatest of his race—taway,—the 
pale face may degenerate, but the children of the sun are the 


same forever.’ w. M. W. 





ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


LITERARY SKETCHES....NO. VI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * HISTORY OF LITERATURE.’ 


FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AND THE INFLUENCE OF THAT 
EVENT UPON THE INTERESTS OF LEARNING, 

Tue conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, and the con- 
sequent subversion of the Empire of the East, are events which 
cannot fail to arrest attention in the history of the wars and 
revolutions of the old world. The fall of the imperial city, 
and the establishment of anew dynasty, of a strange race, upon 
the throne of the Casars, had an intlucnce upon the affairs of 
Europe, which was extensively, and in some instances, severely 
felt. 
kingdoms, a warlike and powerful people, of an adverse relig- 
ion, who, a few years after, threatened to overrun Europe, and 
plant the crescent upon the dome of St. Peter's. 


These events established in the vicinity of the Christian 


Potitieally and religiously considered, the subversion of the 
eastern empire, and the establishment of the Turkish power, 
wasa calamitousevent. New political institutions were intro- 
duced, founded uponthe maxims of the Koran; the progress of 
Christianity was arrested throughout the vast regions included 
in the limits of the empire in the days of its prosperity; and a 
change of manners and customs was produced among the con- 
quered people. So far, however, as the interests of learning 
were concerned, it was an event which contributed to its pro- 
pagation and advancement in the west of Europe, where it had 
been obsured for ages by a dark cloud. It may be regarded as 
one of those remarkable dispensations of Providence which, in 
appearance, portended the most disastrous consequences, but 
which resulted in ultimate good, by indirectly aiding the cause 
of learning; and, through its agency, effecting a beneficial 
and salutary change in the moral and religious condition of the 
Christian world. Inscrutable to finite minds are the ways of 
God; buc his judgments are given in mereys and good often 
flows from apparent evil. 

The fall of Constantinople before the Ottoman arms, had long 
been anticipated. The Turks, whose swelling power had 
been encroaching, for a long series of years, when the domin- 
ions of the empire were rapidly advancing to the accomplish- 
ment ot their ultimate designs. Province after province; city 
after city; one sirong hold after another, had bowed before 
their victorious standard. The feeble emperors, who held an 
almost ‘barren sceptre in their grasp,’ were unable to offer any 
avrious or eflectual opposition to their invading enemics; indeed, 
so much was their power reduced, that, in the language of the 
historian of the Ottoman Empire,* ‘they seemed wholly de- 
pendent upon the will of the Ottoman sovereigns. The 
successor of the Cesars, trembling on the fragments of his 
throne, was constrained to obey their mandates.’ Such are the 
vicissitudes of human affairs! such the instability of human 
greatness! So rapid had been the conquests of the Turks, and 
so weak the resources of that empire, that the latter would 
probably have been subverted in the reign of Amurath I., had 
not John Paleologus obliged himself to pay tribute. His son 
Bajazet I. was still more tormidable, but his victorious career 
was arrested by Tamerlane, who defeated the Sultan in 1402, 
in a bloody battle near Ancyra, in Phrygia, in which near three 
hundred and fifty thousand men are said to have fallen.t At 
this time the ‘T'urks had established themselves at Adrianople; 
but even then, had the powers of Christendom snspended their 
disputes, and with united forces opposed the common enemy of 
their faith, the fall of the imperial city might have been averted, 
and the Turks driven back into Asia. But the Christian pow- 
ers were cither so engaged in wars amongst themselves, or in 
watching the motions of each other, tointerpose in favor of the 
suffering Greeks; besides, there existed an irreconcilable hatred 
between the Greek and Roman churches, which caused the 
latter to look with unconcern upon the approach of the follow- 
ers of Mahomet. Thearmsof Amurath IL. carried such terror 
to the court of Constantinople, that Constantine, the successor 
of John Paleologus, would not venture to assume the insignia 
of theimperial dignity, until he asked permission of the Sultan 
—to such a state of degradation and dependence were the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, the Great, reduced. Amurath having 





+ Upham’s History of the Ott. Emp. tMillot’s Gen. Hist. vol. 1I—139. 











overrun Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace, laid siege to Con- 
stantinople, but was compelled to raise it in order to the revolt 
of his brother Mustapha, who taking advantage of his absence, 
had raised the standard of rebellion in Asia. It was reserved | 
for his son and successor, Mahomet II., to achieve the great 
object of his predecessors—the establishment of oe 
power, in the imperial halls of the Casars. 


In the year 1453, when Mahomet invested the city, nothing | 


territory. ‘The city was invested on the 6th April, by a formi- 
dable army of three hundred thousand men, commanded by the 
Sultan himself, who directed in person the operations of the 


siege, 


nian zi _ . 2 . ‘ | 
laws to inillions, but the city itself and afew miles of adjacent | 
| 
| 


| 
The emperor Constantine, saw the approach of this | 
mighty host with fearful forebodings of the result; but he | 
prepared for the defence of the city, with his small but heroic 

force, with a courage worthy of his race. 


Mahomet prosecuted 
the siege with vigor; and when Constantine saw the city redu- | 
ced to almost the last extremity, he made an effort to induce the | 
Sultan to withdraw his forecs, by offering to pay any tribute he | 
might demand. Mahomet, however, had advanced too far to 
he saw that this important city was within his grasp, 
and flushed with the prospect of success, he replied that he | 
‘must take the city, or the city must bury him? 


recede; 


In his last | 
message, when even hope had deserted him, when it was appa- 
rent thatno human effort could avert the fall of the city, Con- 
stantine thus expressed himself to his formidable foe: ‘my trust 
isin God alone; if it should please Him to soften your heart, I 
shall rejoice in the happy change. If He deliver the city into 
your hands, | submit without a murmur to His holy will. But 
until the Judge of the Earth shall decide between us, it is my 
duty to live and die in defence of my people.’ But neither 
courage, nor conduct, nor military skill, could avail in this try- 
ing hour, or avert the impending calamity; the day its destiny 
had arrived, and the imperial city, with all its treasures, fell 
on the 29th May, 1453, eleven hundred and twenty-three years 
after Constantine the Great had removed the seat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium. Constantine true to his resolution, 
to live and die in defence of his country, was killed in the 
breach, Ile died gloriously, as a ‘crowned leader in such an 
hour should die,’ sword in hand, exciting by his example, his no 
less brave and determined followers. 


‘ 








the day’s fier¢e work is done, 
And blood-stain'd seas, and burning towers attest 
Its fearful deeds. An empire's race is run! 
Such, midst its parting glory looks the parting sun 
Upon the captive city. Hark! a swell 
( Meet to proclaim barbaric war-fields won ) 
Of fierce triumphal sounds that wildly tell 

The Soldan comes within the baazar’s halls to dwell.’ 


Mrs. Hemans. 


When Mahomet entered the imperial palace he was struck 
with the silence that reigned throughout its halls. As he con- 
templated the desolation that surrounded him, he was himself 
tronbled in spirit, and felt deeply impressed with the vanity of 
earthly things, and the evanescent character of earthly glory; 
*a melancholy reflection upon the vicissitudes of human great- 
ness was forced upon his mind,’ and he repeated the following 
impressive lines of Hafiz, the Persian poet, so applicable to the 
scene before him: 


«The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace, 
And the owl has sung her watch song on the towers of Afrasiah!' 


The subversion of the Eastern empire, and the establishment 
of Ottoman rule, completely changed the aspect of affairs 
throughout the East, and had a sensible effect upon those of 
Europe. From the very commencement of the extraordinary 
career of the founder of their faith and empire, success had 
attended Mahometan arms in almost every enterprise of mo- 
ment. The nature of the religion of the Koran, and the prin- 
ciples it inculcated, had the effect of making invincible soldiers, 
and it was their good fortune to have been generally com- 
manded by great and experienced generals. At the period of 
which we are speaking, they were complete masters of the vast 
regions of the eastern world. Their standard floated in triumph 
from every battlement, and their religion with its fanaticism 
and its fury, had entire possession of the once favored land 
where Christianity was first promulgated, and which had been 
rendered sacred in the eyes of the Christian by the performance 
of so many miracles, and by the sufferings of the Son of God, 
Throughout this wide land ‘Christianity’ says Mosheim, ‘daily 
lost ground, and the Musselmans, whether Turks or Tartars, 
united in their efforts to extinguish its bright and salutary lus- 
tre.’ The literary splendor which environed the throne of the 
Caliphs in the daysof Al-Rachid and Al-Mamon had departed, 
and Mahometan glory consisted, not in works of literature and 
science, but in military achievements, and in a zeal for the sup- 
pression of Christianity and the propogation of their own pecu- 
liar faith. 

The conqueror of Constantinople was himself a learned man, 
and was renowned for his acquirements as a man of letters, 
He was intimately acquainted with the literature of Asia, and 
could speak with fluency Greek, Latin, Arabic and Persian; 
that he had a taste for the fine arts, is evident from the fact, that 








he rewarded Gentil Bellino, a painter of Venice, (who painted 


remained of this widely extended empire which had given |ces of his situation, succcss 


= 
his portrait,) with a crown of gold, a golden collar, and three 
thousand ducats of gold, and sent him home with honor.* Me 
homet even favored the advancement of learning ay 2 
subjects, and perhaps, under other circumstances, and in ens 
peaceful times, he would have been a distinguished Patron: 
whatever was elegant in literature, or beautiful and noble: 


10Ng his 


arts—the glories of the Caliphate might have been revived 
“! G 


But, born to a throne, and rendered a warrior by the Citcumstan. 
s stimulated his ambition, and amt, 
tion prompted him to seek for fame in warlike exploits, ang 
extended conquests, and Whatever may have been his dispos. 
tion to encourage literature, the learned Greeks who SUrVived 
the fall of the empire, sought refuge in other countries from 
the dreaded tyranny and oppression of the conqueror. 
The loss of numerous public and private libraries, in the pils 
lage and devastation by a rude and barbarous soldiery, which 
followed the capture of the city, can never be repaired, Cities 
may be rebuilt, ruined edifiecs may be restored, but the labors 
of the mind, when once destroved, are lost forever. 


One hun. 
dred and twenty thousand manuscripts were scattered abroad 


or utterly destroyed. Although in this mighty mass there wer, 
probably many works of but little value, scarcely worth pres. 
ervation, it is reasonable to infer that many valuable works oj 
antiquity were entirely lost in the general destruction—work; 
which would have thrown light upon many disputed points j, 
history, and resolved many questions now doubtful in regard to 
many subjects of interest in relation to the nations of any). 
quity. 

Notwithstanding this destruction of libraries, and other cir. 
cumstances which attended the fate of Constantinople, and the 
subsequent career of the Turks, it was an event which contriby. 
ted, in a great degree, to the advancement of learning in th 
West; not that the conquerors encouraged literature OF patron.- 
sed learned men, but rather beeause they did not do either the 
one or the other—its influence was indirect, rather than direc. 
In the last days of the empire, when the lamp of its glory wes 
nearly extinguished, Constantinople contained within its walls 
many literary institutions, in which the literature of ancien: 
times was preserved by learned men who were devoted toit 
cultivation. When the empire passed under the dominion oi 
the race of Othman—which even now holds the sceptre—thes: 
learned men lett the land of their nativity, bearing with then 
that of which their conquerors could not deprive them—thei: 
learning. ‘They removed to different countries of Europ, 
where they were received with kindness, and for the purpose oi 
procuring subsistence, they employed themselves in teaching 
the language and literature of their country, thus inspiringa 
desire of knowledge, and aiding its dissemination in the lan 
of theiradoption. Italy, under the munificent and enlightened 
patronage of the Medici was just breaking through the dari 
cloud which had so long overshadowed the land, and in the 
members of this illustrious family, the unfortunate fugitives not 
only found friends to relieve their distress, but patrons to encour. 
age them in their laudable endeavors to enlighten the minds of 
men, and thus confer a lasting benefit upon the human race. 
At this period commenced that brilliant and glorious revival of 
learning which, in the language of Dr. Good, ‘blazed in ever: 
direction, from the Po tothe Elbe, from the Thames to the 
Tagus.’ Ww. 








SELECTED POETRY. 








HVELODY. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Ir yon bright stars which gem the night, 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-unite, 
Whom death hath torn asunder here; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mix soul with soul to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star! 


But oh! how dark, how drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
If there no more the ties shall twine, 
That death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then, those tears in mockery shine, 
More hateful, as they shine for ever! 


It cannot be, each hope and fear, 
That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 
Than this bleak world that holds us now, 
There isa voice which sorrow hears, ; 
When heaviest weighs life’s galling chai™% 
°Tis heaven that whispers—‘dry thy tears, 
Te pure in heart shall meet again.’ 














Voltaire, Essai sur les Moeurs. Vol. 18.249. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

AwNivERSARY ADDRESS, delivered before the Washington Lite- 
rary Society of Washington College, Pa., on the 22d February, 
1936. By Darid Blair —What is the reason that so good an 
address as that before us should have been condemned to such 
paper and such typography ? serve 
and it then would have appeared with its proper character and 


It deserved a much neater garb, 


dignity. 

aos subject of this address is a retrospect of American 
Literature, with which the author appears to be quite conver- 
sant. We do not agree with him in all his positions with regard 
to American writers; but when he says that Dana‘s Buccaneer 
is the best American poem, we extend him our hand as an indi- 
cation of our fellowship of opinion. We suppose it was a 
mere lapsus lingue with the author, which induced him to send 
poor Audubon on a wild goose chase to foreign lands to hunt 
up the spot of his nativity, when he might have found the de- 
sired place within the territory over which the star-spangled 
banner waves? Wilson was a foreigner—a weaver of Paisley, 
but Audubon wasan American in the natural way, and in that 
respect differed from the Irishman, who became a native by 
undergoing the process of naturalization. The spirit of the 
address is admirable—the style not quite so good. On the 
whole, it isa very creditable production for a young man; and 
we mean to show our sense of its merits, by extracting from it 
for our columns. 


Appress, delivered before the Franklin Society of St. Louis. 
By William G. Eliot—This pamphlet liked to have been a 
highly creditable one to all concerned. The printer made the 
saddest blunder in his part of the business. Mr. Eliot has 
acquitted himself well—with the exception of an irreconcila- 
bility or two which we will just put our pen upon, On page 
nineteen, he tells us that the best emigrants to the West, are 
from older states, and are ‘industrious and enterprising’—‘the 
bone and the sinew of the West, who must give society its 
form and character’—from this class which includes ‘all the 
industrious and truly respectable part of the community, every 
good influence now at work proceeds, and upon them, all hopes 
for the improvement of society must now, and always depend.’ 
And on the same page he tells us that this same ‘truly respecta- 
ble class’ are induced to locate themselves among us from 
motives, which ‘divert their minds from the best interests of 
society, namely, purity of public morals and feeling, and the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” Now, if this be true of the 
best class among us, heaven help us, and all the rest, for we 
are in a bad way. 

The style of the address is good—the spirit it breathes is of 
the loftiest kind—and the doctrines it inculeates are generally 
unexceptionable. 


—_—_—_— 


Smoxinc.—In some of the eastern cities, fines are imposed 
on those who are detected in the crime of smoking in the 
streets. This, we think, a very wholesome regulation; and 
it might be adopted in some of our western cities with advan- 
tage. We consider smokinga nuisance in the streets of Cin- 
cinnati. It is especially disagreeable to those who are under 
the necessity of attending market. ‘I'he vicinity of our mar- 
ket houses during market hours, is almost insufferable on 
account of the ‘villainous compound of smells,’ which there 
greets one’s olfactories. To say nothing of sour krout and 
other blessed edibles, the abominable smoke of abominable 
tobacco is sufficient to induce vomiting very frequently. 
Against a real genteel segar, we have no complaint to urge; 
but then the fragrance of a pipe, which has becn smoked time- 
out-of-mind without cleansing, is of all things the most sick- 
ening and shockingly disgusting. We have had our breath 
taken away many atime and oft, by whiffs from pipes, which 
it seemed to us, must have been in use for ten generations, and 
descended from father to sun as inviolable and imperishable 
heirlooms. 

How some of our delicate ladics manage to live among it 
long enough to make the tour of the market, is more than we 
can tell. Indeed we have wondered, that the pestiferous per- 
fume did not kill the horses which are attached to the wag- 
g0ns. For ourselves, so hateful is the stench of a vile tobacco- 
pipe that we would prefer a week’s incarceration in the county 
jail, toan hour’s confinement near the market, where we should 
be obliged to inhale the atmosphere loaded and poisoned by the 
filthy odor. 

Now that we havea new Council, we would respeetfully 
petition them to take this nuisance into consideration. Let 
the pure air of heaven be no longer tainted with pipe smoke, 
and no longer let a visit to the market house be performed at 
the risk of one’s health. Let every one sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree and smoke to his heart’s content; but for the 
take of decency, prohibit the pollution of our streets for the 
future with pipes, segars and tobacco. If a council of ladies 

sould decide this business, we know it would be done without 


more delay, and as they have not this power, gallantry and a 
due regard to their comfort alone, would suggest to those who 
have the ability, the propriety of exercising it immediately to 
the suppression of this sin against gentility, common decency 
and good breeding. 





CottoquiaL Bivxvers.—Nothing is more superlatively ridic- 
ulous than enthusiasm out of place. To hear a man firing 
broadsides at molehills is just as absurd as it is to shoot pistols 
with dire intent at Gibraltar. ‘To hear aman raving like one 
possessed, ata trifle, always causes acurl about our upper lip. 
To hear one, like Johnson, letting off cannonades of swelling 
latinity upon a common topic, is to realize the very sublime of 
the ridiculous. It is worse than dissertations in what were 
meant to be familiar epistles, and they in all conscience are 
bad enough. 

There are those who on all occasions use language alike ele- 
vated. Whether they contemplate the flash of a lightning 
bug, or a comet carcering on its everlasting course, they enjoy 
an equal fervor of feeling and speak in the same thundering | 
cadences. Now, we have been much in the habit of thinking, | 
that if language and feelings were well-timed tosubjects that | 
it would add much to the propriety of things. Some wise men 
then would not approach the opposite extreme of folly, to 
which we always thought fools had a right exclusive. Give 
usthe man who graduates his language and feelings to his 
subjects, when we want an agreeable companion. We only 
want to hear colloquial thunder, or witness whirlwind feelings, 
on rare occasions. We know some think it symptomatic of 
extraordinary sagacity to keep up a uniform style and sound, 
let the subjects on which they talk or write be as various as 
they may. With such ‘it never rains butit pours!’ There are 
no fountains in Zahara, neither is there any sand about Del- 
phos. Nature is not in the habit of making blunders; and, 
pity it is, that the folly of people will not permit them to imi- 
tate her example. 

Thirty-two pounders ought not always to be employed in 
conversation. We like to see a little change of artillery. A 
little of the broad-sword exercise—a sprinkling of grape-shot— 
a Parthian lance—are all interesting,—but for heaven’s sake, 
do’nt always run down on us with your elephants, as they used 
to do, time out of mind, in Persia. We happen to know cham- 
pions who, like Sin and Satan at the gate of Milton’s hell, are 
always for the terrible onslaught—always like his two clouds, 
thundering and flashing and sending hurricanes at each other. 
The impolicy of all this is manifest from the fact that the 
belligerents generally retire from the field of battle bloodless, 
and covered with dust, but without the first tint of a halo 
of glory. 














Breacn or Promise.—Prosecutions to recover damages from 
recreant swains who have broken their promises, are becoming 
quitecommon. We think these suits are liable to some objec- 
tions. A handsome girl, it strikes us, by the exercise of a very 
moderate ingenuity might make out cases against half the young 
men of her acquaintance. For instance: she might get a poor 
fellow in love with her, procure some testimony of his affection 
from him, and then make a breach between herself and him, 
and sue him and get his cash upon the evidence thus obtained. 
We would advise bachelors to avoid giving any evidence on 
which a third person could convict them of matrimonial inten- 
tions. It may aftera while be quite dangerous even to write 
a few stanzas for the dear creatures, for a fellow must, unless 
he is really in love, have recourse to the poetic license, and 
say things which he does not really feel. ' 

We are of opinion that these breaches are generally attribu- 
table to the gentle sex; for when one of the masculine gender 
succeeds in forming an engagement with his ladye love, he 
holds on toit as his only hope; whereas, the ladies know that 
there are a world of chances before them, and in the words of 
the old song, believe that, 


‘The loss of one is the gain of another,’ 


and they therefore can afford to cast a chance that is but so-so 
aside. Now if our sex could but bring these faithless damsels 
without shame to the tribunals of the land, on charges of faith- 
lessness, we might put a stop to their ficklencss, and teach 
them that when they are once engaged they must stick to 
their devotees as faithfully as misfortune to a poet, unless they 
can persuade them, that they had better let them loose that 
they may depredate elsewhere. No gentleman it is supposed 
could be so cruel or ungallant, as to deny one of the fair 
inconstants a request so very reasonable and withal so very 
becoming. 





Ancient History.—We observe in some of the papers a 
statement, that a German physician has lately found in a con- 
vent near Oporto, in Portugal, nine books of Sanchoniathon’s 
Pheenician history, translated by Philo Byblius into Greek. 
The notice of this discovery first made its appearance in the 











London Foreign Quarterly Review, which is most excellent 


authority. It is stated, that the history will be published in 
Germany, and that it contains accounts whieh will throw much 
light on the history of Tyre, Sidon and the Pheenician colo- 
nies. Learned men, centuries ago, gave up the hope of ever 
seeing many celebrated histories of a high antiquity—among 
which Sanchoniathon’s history of Phoenicia, Berossus’ history 
of Chaldea, and Manctho’s history’of Egypt, were included. 
The discovery, if such is the fact, of Sanchoniathon’s labors, 
will clear up many dubious and dark points. But we ere 
rather sceptical, although we see nothing impossible in the 
way of the statement, and shall quietly await the developments 
of time with our accustomed non-committal philosophy. 





Tue Passton Frower.—Decidedly the sweetest little flower 
which has exhaled its fragrance over our sanctum this spring, 
isthe Passion Flower. It is published monthly, in New-York, 
at five dollars per annum, and is the very neatest periodical in 
existence. It is edited by Miss Anna Reid,and contains a 
variety of gems in prose and verse. We would recommend 
the Passion Flower to the attention of our fair readers particu- 
larly, asa publication well worthy of their patronage. Each 


number contains ninety-six pages, and two beautifal cuts of 
flow ers. 





Mepicau Coutece or Onto.—We have received in pamphlet 
form, a catalogue of the officers and students of this institution 
—from which it appears that the number of students in attend- 
ance during its late session was one hundred and thirty-one,—a 
greater number than ever received instruction within its walle 

at any previous time. 





CorreEsponpENTs.—Our friend at St. Louis, has our thanks 
for his favors. 

Several poetical efforts, which we have received, and which 
do not appear, are declined. 


NEW BOOKS.’ 
Pusnic anp Private Economy. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
and Co. 

Tuts little work has met with a very favorable reception at 
the East. It is divided into sixteen chapters, treating of The 
value and uses of Property; What political economy is; History 
of Property; History and Marks of Poverty; Poverty in the 
United States; What is Wealth?; How Wealth is obtained; 
Labor determining the value of things; Consumption; Causes 
of Poverty; Brief History of Labor; Labor in the United 
States; and Slavery. 


By Turopore Senewicx. ~ 
Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder, 


One 1n A TuousaNnp; on THE Days or Henry Quarre. By G. 
P.R. James, Esq. Two volumesinonel2mo. New- York : 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder, & Co. 

Tuts is one of Harpers’ cheap editions of the most popular 
novels of the day: its cheapness however has not prevented its 
being published in a verv neat form—a form superior to half 
the works for which we have frequently to pay three times the 
price. Of the intrinsic merits of this production, we cannot 
speak from our own knowlede; not having had an opportunity 
of reading it; but report has stamped it as being fully equal to 

Mr. James’ best efforts. The novel is historical, and combines 

therefore the uscful with the agreeable. 


A Narrative or Events, Connected with the Rise and Progress 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. To which 
ts added an appendix, containing the Journals of the Con- 
ventions in Virginia, from the commencement to the present 
time. By F. i. Hanks, D. D. One large volume octavo. 
Pub’ished by Harper & Brothers, New-York. 
book-store of Flash, Ryder, & Co, 

Tuis is one of a series of contributions to the Ecclesiastical 
History of the United States of America. The author states 
in his preface, that he and a valued friend have been engaged 
for more than five yearsin the task of collecting such fragments 
of the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, as, having escaped the ravages of time, were to be 
found among the manuscripts of the earlier clergy, or rested in 
the less secure repository of the memory of the aged. We should 
imagine such a work at this time to be full of interest—partic- 
ularly as, from a glance over its pages, we perceive no attempt 
to obtrude unnecessarily the peculiarities of any particular 
creed. It purports to be simply a narrative, and written more 
with a view of preserving, for some future historia, na collec- 
tion of valuable and interesting matter connected with this 
subject, than to present to the public a work having the full 
claims of completeness. 


For sale at the 


Jaruer 1 Searcu oF nis Fatuer: also published by the Hai- 
pers, in an equally cheap and neat form with the preceding — 
Captain Marryatt’s novels are, we believe, more extensively 
read than the productions of any other writer of fiction in the 
present day; and they deserve this popularity—Mr. Willis’s 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. The public have 
been tantalized with portions of this work for many months 
past; it is now however completed, and may be found at 
Flash, Ryder, & Co.'s Book-Store. 
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DIARY FOR THE ENSUING WEBE. 


aa P 
SUNDAY, APRIL 10TH. LOW SUNDAY. 
Aprit 10, 1583. Hugo Grotius born, at Delft, a town in| 
South Holland, about midway between Rotterdam and the} 
Hague. Grotius was a scholar and statesman of the most 
diversified talents. In his fifteenth year, he sustained, with 
general applause, theses on philosophy, mathematics, and law. 
He soon gained the approbation of Henry the Fourth, and by his 
genius and demeanor was every where admired as a prodigy. 
Atthe age of seventeen he conducted his first law-suit; andat 
the age of twenty-four he was appointed advucate-general.— 
The disputesot the Remonstrantsand their opponents disturbed 
the tranquiljty of Holland, when, in 1613 Grotius became syn- 
dic, or peusioner of Rotterdam; he declared himself on the 
side of Barneveldt who was the defender of the former party. 
T bis involved him in the trial which terminated in the behead- 
ing of Barneveldt in 1619, and the condcmuation of Grotius to 
imprisonment for life. He succes ded, however, in making his 
escape, by concealing himself ina chest, in which his wite had 
sent him books. Atter wandering about in several countries, 
having been banished forever from his own, he went to Stock- 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12TH. 


Aprit 12TH, 1782. Admiral Rodney defeated the French, 
who were going to attack Jamaica. George Brydges Rodney, 
was born in February, 1718, and, by the desire of his majesty, 
was educated forthe navy. Rising rapidly through the interior 
gradations, he attained the rank of captain, in 1742; and, in 
1747, commanded the Eagle, in the action off Cape Finisterre. 
In 1751, he was despatched, as commodore, to make an accurate 
survey of an island, supposed to be about eight hundred miles 
west of England, but returned without having effected the ob- 
ject of his enterprise. In 1757, his ship formed part of the 
squadron commanded by Hawke and Boscawen, on the coast 
ot France. In the following year, he took a French East India- 
man; and, in 1759, after having been made rear-admiral of the 
Blue, bombarded Havre de Grace, with much skill and success. 
In 1760, while watching at the mouth of the Seine, he drove 
ashore tive flat-bottomed boats, destined for the invasion of 
England, and destroyed a tort at Port Bassin. In 1761,and the 


following year, he was so instrumental in reducing the islands | 


of St. Pierre, Granada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Martinico, 
that, on his return, he was advanced to the rank of vice-admi- 
ral, and created a baronet. Un the 30th November, 1765, he 
was made master of the Greenwich Hospital. In 1768, after 





holm in 1634, and was appointed counsellor of state and ambas- | 
gador to the French court. Ile appeared in Paris in 1633, 
discharged his duties as ambassador for ten years, and gained | 
universal respect. On his return to Sweden, by the way of 
Holland, he met, in Amsterdam, with the most honorable recep- 
tion. Most of his enemies were dead, and jus countrymen 
repented of having banished the man who wi 
native land. 

of Sweden. He aiterwards requested lis 
having finally obtained it, was on his way 
storm drove himto Pomerania, He tell sick at Rostock, where 
he died on the 28th of August, 1645, Grotius was a profound | 
and elegant scholar, and a powerful writer. His works have | 
had a decisive inilucnee on the formation of a sound taste, and | 
on the diffusion of an enlightened and liberal manner ot think- | 
ing in affairs of science. 


ithe honor ot his} 
He was received with equal favor by the queen 


Gasnussion; and, 
to Holland, when a} 


IIONDAY, APRIL 11TH. | 


| 
Arninil, 1770. George Canning born. The education of this] 
celebrated man, was undertaken by his paternal unele, who, at | 
the proper aye, sent lim to Eton, Where his talents were devel- | 
oped so rapidly that he became asenior scholar when only in| 
his fifteenth year, Canning left Eton in 1787, and entered at 
Christ-cliurch, Oxford, where he soon distinguished himself for 
application and talents. He quitted college too early to va | 
a degree, and immediately atier became a student at Lineoln’s 
Inn. In London he fully supported the high reputation for 
natural abilities and great acquirements Which he obtained at 
Oxtord. ifis wit, erudition, and pleasing deportment, soon 
rendered lit conspicuous: his society was gcnerally courted, 
and he was lovked upon, by those who knew him, asa remark- 


ably promising youn man, lits relation, Siieridan, introduced 
him to Fox, Grey, and Burke ; by the latter ol w lly ibis said, | 

7 , . . | 
he was induced to abandon his profession tor the study of poli- 


tics. In orderto obtain tact and contidence as rpublie 5] eaker, 


he freque nted debating clubs, which at that trae were much 
more respectable than, generally speaking, they became sub- 





i =) "e | 
sequently to the Preneh Revolution, and, at len rth, he displaye d| 
tulents so powertul and varied, as to attract the idiiration of | 
Lord Lansdgwne, who predicted to Jey Bentham, that he | 
would one gay become prime minisier of Uariand. At the| 
laiter end of January, 1794, Canning delivered his maiden | 
speech in Parlament, in whieh he displayed considerable tale | 
ent. In L700, he married one of the iieire ot General 
Seott, and thus achieved his peeuniary indepondence. LM 
continued strenu nisl y to support Piri s hiio adhiinistras 


tion, not only as a parliamentary speaker, but as a 

eal writer. In conjunetion with Ellis aud Free 

tablished the Anti-Jacobin Examiner, a peri which, 
trom the cool ease with which it immelated i political vietime, 
has been rather appropriately termed the literar 
of itsday. When Pitt died, and the admini: All the 
‘Talents, headed by Fox and Lord Greavilie, sueceeded, thes 
found in Canning a most virulent, active, and determined oppo- 
nent. Night atter night was Fox, although nearly ina dying 
state, compelled toattend in his place, for the purpose ol reply - 
ing to the arguments, or repelling the sareas: ! 
and resolute antagonist. 


satiri- 


! : 
9 He CES- 


tical 


hove Splerr 


1 ono 


is of his ardent 
On the death of that eminent man, 
Canning made some observations in parliament, deregatory to 
his character, for which he was most severely censured; and 
on the downtall of the ¢ rrenvilles, he exulted ove rthomin some 
poetical effusions, which, says one of his biographers, ‘reflect 
indelible disgrace on the statesingn, and the man.’ Canning 
joined the no-popery party which succeeded the Grenvilles in 
oflice, although it was known thet his Opliions were strongly 
in favor of Catholic emancipation. In 1809, a quarrel with 
Lord Castlereagh, one of his colleagues, led to his resignation 
of office; but, in 1816, they became reconciled, and Canning 
was induced to accept the office of president ot the board of 
control, In 1822, he was appointed governor-general of India; 
but soon afterwards accepted the foreign secretary ship, which 
had become vacant by the self-destruction ot the Marquis of 
Londonderry, while Canning was preparing to leave England. 
Canning had now become deservedly popular for the spirited 
and liberal opinions which he had lately professed and most 
powertully advocated, as well with regard to foreign as domestic 
policy. On the 12th April, 1827, owing to the illness of Lord 
Liverpool, Canning was appointed prime minister, and a most 
violent opposition immediately coalesced against him. He 
struggled however with all his expiring energy, to retain his 
eminence, but a disease, which resulted from a cold, caught by 
hin when aticheing the Duke of York’s funeral in the January 
previous, gradually gained upon him; and at length, on tht 
8th of August, 1827, he expired in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
house at Chiswick, after having endured the most excruciating 
tortures. 





| in St. Paul’s cathedral, at the national expense. 


a violent strugyle, he was returned for Northampton, but his | 
| fortune was so much injure d by the contest, that, in order to, 
| avoid his creditors, he retired to France; where he received an 


offer, through the Duke de Biron, of high rank in the French 
navy, to which he replied in the tollowing terms:—It is true, 
Monsieur le Duc, that my distresses have driven me trom my 
country, but no temptation can estrange me trom her service; 


had this offer been voluntary on your part, I should have con- | 


sidered it an insult; but l am glad it proceeds trom a source 
that can do no wrong.’ At the close ot 1779, Rodney was 


| appointed tothe chief command on the Leeward Islands station, 
| and soon after proceeded with a convoy to Gibralter, 


Bth of January, 1780, he captured, off St. Finisterre, a valuable 
fleet of Spanish merchantmen, bound from St. Sebastian’s to 
Cadiz; and onthe Ll6th of the same month, he encountered the 


Spanish fleet, under Don Juan de Langara, off Cape St. Vincent. | 


The enemy, whose force was inferior to that of the British, 
offered a spirited but unavailing resistance :—one of theirships 
being blown up, four captured, and the rest considerably dam- 
aged. On his return to England, he was presented with the 
freedom of the cities of London and Edinburgh, the thanks ot 
parliament, and the insignia of a knight of the Bath. He also 
obtained his return to parliament for Westminster, On the 6th 
of November, 1781, he was constituted vice-admiral of Great 
Britain: shortly atterwards he returned to the West Indics; 
where, on the Sth of April, 1782, at the head of a squadron, 
consisting of thirty-six sail of the line, he fell in with the Count 
De Grasse, who had just put to sea with a fleet of thirty-four 
line-of-battle ships, in the hope of effecting a junction with the 
French and Spanish fleets, at Hispaniola. ‘The British com- 
menced a pursuit off Dominique, and, atter a short and partial 
action, brought the enemy to a decisive battle on the 12th. 
The attack was commenced about seven in the morning, be- 
tween the islands of Guadaloupe and Dominique. About noon, 
the English commander, supported by his seconds, bore down 
on the enemy’s line, and having succeeded in breaking it, the 
French fleet was thrown into such contusion, that, by sunset, 
the British had obtained a decisive victory, One of the enemy’s 
ships was sunk, and five others, including La Ville de Paris, ot 
one hundred and ten guns, which carried the French admiral’s 
ilag, were captured during the engagement, 
victory wasachieved by breaking through the centre of the ene- 
my's line, and placing their ships between two fires; a plan 
Which seems to have been originated by Mr. John Clerk, the 


authorof Naval ‘Tactics. Itis asserted, that Lord Rodney once 


observed to Mr. Dundas; *A countryman of yours, Clerk, has | 


taught us how to fight; andif ever L meet the French fleet, | 
will try his way ;? and during his last illness, ina conversation, 
itissaid, with Lord Haddington, relative to the battle, Rodney 
waived his hand, and shouted, ‘Clerk of Elgin forever!’ About 
a month atter the battle, Rodney received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, the tithe of Baron Rodney, of Rodney Stoke, Somerset; 


and the grant of a pension of £2,000 per annum. A sui of | 
£1,000 was also voted to him by the house of assembly at} 


Jamaica. His death took place on the 24th of May, 1792, and 
a monument was, some time aiterwards, ereeted to his memory, 
The fine qual- 
ities displayed by this brave commander, endeared him to all 
ranks in the service. His humanity was equal to his courage, 
and notwithstanding his successes, he had the modesty and 
good feeling to act upon, and acknowledge himself indebted 
to, the suggestions of another, whose skill in naval tactics was 
superior to hisown. 


WEDNESDAY; APRIL 13TH. 


Aprit 13rn, 1759. The prince of melodists and musical 
composers, George Frederick Handel, died. He was an enthu- 


On the | 


This memorable , 


LSS 
THURSDAY, APRIL 14TH. 

Aprit 14ta, 1685. Thomas Otway, an English wy; 
| : : t 
tragedy, died. He was educated at Winchester, and Wage 
,ed a commoner of Christ-church, Oxford, which he lef; wa 
'a degree or any professional determination, went to London 
and made some attempts as an actor, but with little gy ‘Gon, 
| In 1675, he produced his first tragedy of Alcibiades. The ie 
' lowing year appeared his Don Carlos, which proved extre “4 
jsuccesstul. His theatrical reputation introduced him 2 
| patronage of the Earl of Plymouth, who procured him oc - 
| netcy in a regimentof cavalry, destined for Flanders in an 
| country he served a short time, and then returned, pursued by 
| his habitual poverty. He continued to write for the Stage be 
j found it a very scanty means of subsistence. The fame _ 
| Otway is principally founded on his ‘Venice Preseryed. in 
|died ata public house in Tower Hill, where he had Secret i 
| himself ftom his creditors, in a state of great destitution . 
| 18a traditionary story that, being nearly famished, he begged ; 
shilling from a gentleman, who gave him a guinea, and that . 
was choked by eagerly devouring a roll, which he purchased n 
jallay his hunger. His unhappy fate has excited great sym - 
| thy, associated as his memory is with some of the most oe. 
'and pathetic scenes in English tragedy; but his di ‘ 
of lite and manners, and siiameless f] 
tended to abate this kindly feeling. As a tragic writer \ 
stands high, and noone has touched scenes ot doniestie distre ; 


er of 


Ssolutenesy 
attery of the great, much 


a $3 
| with more force and feeling. His language is easy and natural 
and the sentiments and incidents moving. The miscellaneous 


poetry of Otway is indifferent. 


Arrit 14tn, 1708, 0.5. Was fought the battle of Almanzg, 
| between the confederate forces under the Ear]! of Galway, and 
\the French and Spanish, commanded by the Duke of Berwick. 
| when most of the English were killed, or made prisoners of 
| war, having been abandoned to the Portuguese at the first 
charge. 


| FRIDAY, APRIL 15TH 


| Aprit 1orn, 1820. J. Bell died. He has been considered 
the inventor of the system of mutual or monitorial instruction: 
| but it is not clearly established as to whether he or Joseph Le» 
| caster first promulgated the system. ‘The factsin the case seem 
| to be these :—the reverend Dr, Bell, an English chaplain in the 
| East Indies, practised a system of mutual instruction, in Ma. 
idras, which he found, at least in part, already in existence 
| among the natives. On his return to England, in 1797, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, (Education pursued in the Madras asylum,) 
' giving some account of the result of his experience. ‘A few 
‘years after, Lancaster began to apply the method, and intrody 
ced some improvements, enabling him to manage and teach a 
greater number of children than had previously beeen attempt. 
ed. Itis evident that neither of these gentlemen can be strictly 
called theinventor of the system, although both are entitled to 
great praise for the improvements which they introduced, ]t 
has in fact been long in use among the oriental nations. Doctor 
Bell borrowed it from the natives in Hindostan, and Shaler, in 
his sketches, speaks of itas employed in Algiers. 'T'o Lancas 
ter, however, is due the nobler praise of having disinterestedly 
i devoted himself to the task of diffusing a knowledge of this 

lan of instruction in two worlds. He began his labors in 
England in 1803. The object was at first to procure a cheap 
means of instruction for the poorer elasscs, who, it is well 
known, were then unprovided for in most countriés of Europe. 


| 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16TH. 

Arnit 1l6rn, 1788. Died in France, in the 8Ist year of his 
age, the far-famed Count de Buffon, a man of uncommon genius 
and surprising eloquence, the most astonishing inte rpreter of 
nature that perhaps ever existed, and often stvled the ‘French 
Pliny.” He spent tourteen hours every day in study; and when 
we examine the extent of his knowledge and the number of 
, his works, we wonder at his having executed so much even in 
| that time. He was born at Montbard, now in the department 

of Cote d? Or, at which place his remains were interred. Buffon 
was of a noble figure, and of great dignity of manners. His 
| conversation was remarkable for a simplicity but little in ac- 
cordance with the style of his writings. He left an only son, 
| who perished in the revolution, by the guillotine. 

| Aprrit 16ru, 1746. The Duke of Cumberland gained a com- 
‘plete victory over the rebels at Culloden, near Inverness, in 
| Scotland; an auspicious event, which terminated the rebellion, 
{began in 1745. The cruelty practised by the Duke’s army, 
upon the defenceless inhabitants of the adjacent districts, after 
| the battle, are detailed in Smollett’s History of England. In 
consequence of these barbarous, because unnecessary, severl- 
| ties, the Duke was, many yearsafter, designated by the title of 
| *the butcher.’ 


ae. a Sei Aprit 16ru, 1687. Expired in neglect and obscurity, at an 
siust in his art, and entered with his whole soul into the spirit | in , & sf) 


of his compositions. His musical ideas flowed with rapidity ; 
and he transferred thein to paper with a degree of impatience, 


proportioned to the eagerness that possesses men of genius, of 


n at Kirby-Moorside, a viliage near Scarborough in York- 


| shire, George Vi'liers, Duke of Buckingham, the prodigal son 
of amost rapacious father, who was visted with wealth, beauty, 


Saige - - é arts, dignity, place, and power, only to shew their insigniti- 
seeing theirideas reduced into form. Handel performed on the | ¢ Ape ae a coe. r oe. e 


organ with a fine delicate touch, a volant finger, and a ready 
execution of the most difficult passages; but these were subor- 


| with him, says Oldmixon, a company of ruffians into York- 


ancy, when unaccompanied with wisdom and virtue. He took 


. “oh , ; deer : shire, got money from the tenants by torce, was cuilty of a riot 
dinate qualities, and quite overlooked in the admiration which | »8 j . : guilty 


he awoke by his amazing command of the instrument, the ful- ' 
ness of his harmony, the grandeur and dignity of hisstyle, the | 
copiousness of his imagination, and the fertility of his inven- | 
It was impossible for the most unmusical ear to listen to | 


tion. 
him unenraptured; and, indeed, it is said, that persons of this 
description, were, after hearing Handel, generally the loudest 
and most spontaneous in their acclamations. 
who addresses the soul rather than the senses, and fills the wind 
with the most sublime emotions, Handel stands unrivalled; and 
must be assigned the same position in music that is maintained 
by Milton in poetry. His style is the great, and is simple in 
the degree which tends most to this end. 





As a composer | 
a | PAYMENT BE DELAYED SIX MONTHS, BY FLASH, RYDEBy 


at an inn, anddied!! 
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